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SEPTEMBER, 1930 


NOTES AND NEWS 


High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less and more. 


Last February the C.R. published a 
demonstration that the two-thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Virgil falls 
on October 15, 1931; but, whether be- 
cause men of letters are bad at num- 
bers, or because Parnassian time (who 
knows ?) may reckon with a B.c. 0, it is 
on the Ides of this October that bimil- 
lenary homage will be paid. 

Meanwhile the presses of Europe and 
America are busy with Virgilian books. 
Whosoever shall not have written one 
by the Ides, let him consecrate that day 
to reading Virgil ; and, having read, the 
veriest precisian in arithmetic can utter 
his prayer: INCIPIAT FELICITER ANNVS 
VERGILI BIS MILLESIMVS. 


From Mr. W. Beare: 

‘At a time like the present, when 
Vergilian studies are much to the fore, 
it may be worth while to draw the 
attention of scholars to the sumptuous 
facsimile edition of the great Ambrosian 
Codex, which has just been published 
by the firm of Ulrico Hoepli under the 
joint auspices of the Ambrosian Library 
and the University of Milan. Both the 
publisher and the editors (Sabbadini 
and others) deserve warm congratula- 
tions for the.excellence of this magnifi- 
cent volume, which the present writer 
has been enabled to examine by the 
kindness of Professor Rébora, of the 
University of Manchester. 

‘The romantic history of the manu- 
script, the great names which have been 
associated with it (from Petrarch to the 
present Pope), and the beauty of Simone 
Martini’s allegorical miniatures, com- 
bine to make this reproduction one of 
special interest. The text itself, with 
its numerous marginal notes, has never 
been fully collated. Yet it must be of 
real value, if only as presenting to us 
the vulgate of Vergil as established in 
the thirteenth century. In addition to 
the Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid, it 

NO. CCCXXVII, VOL. XLIV. 


contains the Achilleid of Statius and a 
few odes of Horace, as well as copious 
grammatical commentaries. 

‘The limited edition of 300 copies is 
at present being issued to subscribers 
at the price of 1500 lire; later the cost 
will be 2000 lire.’ 


An invitation has been received by 
the Classical Association from the 
Classical Association of South Africa 
to take part in a meeting which it is 
proposed to hold in August, 1931. 
Meetings would be held in Cape Town 
and in Johannesburg, and visitors would 
be given an opportunity to see the Vic- 
toria Falls. Special return fares by 
Union Castle mail steamer can be 
secured by a party of at least forty 
members. It is unnecessary to empha- 
size the interest and importance of this 
project, and those who are in a position 
to think and act imperially will be sup- 
plied with information by either of the 
Secretaries, Miss E. C. Gedge and Dr. 
E. N. Gardiner. 


Cambridge has recently received large 
benefactions for the building of a new 
University Library and for the develop- 
ment of certain sciences. If anyone 
had feared lest the just balance of 
studies should be disturbed by hyper- 
trophy of the scientific side of the 
University’s work, his misgivings will 
have been set at rest by the announce- 
ment of the will of the Honourable Sir 
Perceval Maitland Laurence, LL.D., 
who died on the last day of February. 
‘I hereby constitute and appoint as 
my residuary legatees the Chancellor 
Masters and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge to whom I give and 
bequeath the residue of my estate in 
token of my affection as an alumnus of 
that great University and in recognition 
of the extent to which any success I 
may have attained in life is attributable 
to its educative influence in the broadest 
sense.’ A fifth of the bequest is for the 
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benefit of the University Library: the 
remainder is to be ‘devoted to the pro- 
motion of the studies of Classics Ancient 
History Philosophy and Archaeology.’ 
The residue of the estate is estimated at 
£150,000. 





A new and important annual made 
its first appearance last April: Supplé- 
ment critique au Bulletin de I’ Assoctation 
Guillaume Budé, 1, Année 1929. Each 
volume is to deal with the books of the 
year previous to its publication; the 
reviews are to be unsigned ; and some 
pages at the end will be reserved for 
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replies from French scholars to criti- 
cisms of their work which have appeared 
elsewhere. The first volume, of 190 
large pages, goes back a little beyond 
1928, and, as was natural at the outset, 
not all the books of 1928 that most 
deserved notice were to hand. About 
seventy books and articles are reviewed, 
and a specimen of the retort courteous 
is given by nine pages at the end in 
which M. Chambry replies to critics of 
his work on Aesop. The whole book is 
excellent in matter and in manner, and 
the series which begins with it promises 
to be a valuable organ of scholarship. 





PLATO, THEAETETUS 209p. 


EQ. 7d ody rpochaBeiv Adyov TH dpOy SbEy rh Gv Ere 
eln; el wev yap rpocbotdou Aéyer 7 Siadéper Tt Tay 
Gd\d\wv, wavu yedola ylyvera: 7 érlrakis. 

OE. ras ; 

ZN. dv dpOny SbEav Exouev G Tav Adrwv diagéper, 
TobTwy mpochaBeiv Kehever Huds dpOhv Sbtav y Tar 
Gdr\wv Siadéper . . . 

OE. te ye Sn (B. eiré 5% T.) rh vuvdh ws épdv érvOov ; 

2M. ef rd Abyov, & wat, mpochaBeiv yrvae Kedevet, 

GAG wh Soédoa Thy Siadopéryra, KT, 

THE objection to reading eiwé 87 ti 
vuvd) ws épav érvOov; (with Burnet 
and others) is that Socrates’ last ques- 
tion (Td oty mpocdafeiv . . . ein ;) did 
not suggest that he had something 
more to say. What did suggest this 
was the ei wév, implying that an alter- 
native supposition (e/ 6¢) was to follow 
—the supposition stated in the last 
sentence above quoted. Badham saw 
this, and attempted to restore the 
necessary sense to Theaetetus’ inquiry 
by reading et 5€ ye—ri vuvdy as Erepov 
t7réGou ; ‘ Whereas if—what was it you 
suggested just now as the alternative ?’ 
The,sense is right, if it could be got 
out of the words. But (as Campbell 
observed) worifecGar, though it can 


mean to put an explicit suggestion fo a 
person, cannot mean to imply some- 
thing not stated at all; and the imper- 
fect would be required. 

I propose to keep Badham’s dré@ov 
in its common sense of ‘you made a 
supposition’ (viz. the ei wey sentence) 
and to read: ei 5€ ye—ri vuvdy as epav 
<éri> bréGov ; ‘ Whereas if—what was 
it (the “‘ whereas if’) that your sup- 
position just now implied (@s) that 
you were going on to state?’ For 
elrety ére cf. Soph. O.T. 748 Seikers Se 
parrov, hv &v ékeimns ert. Theaetetus 
elsewhere prompts Socrates: 207A OE. 
olov ti réyers; LQ. olov nai “Hoiodos 
... ‘As for example—what do you 
mean?’ ‘As, for example, Hesiod. . .;’ 
and again at 208c. ETITITEOOT 
might easily be wrongly corrected to 
EIIT@OT. 

The eizé 8) of T. looks like a too 
obvious correction of e: ye 59, probably 
itself due to someone who did not see 
that the construction of Theaetetus’ 
sentence is broken. 

F. M. CornForD. 





DRAUCUS AND 


THE definitions of draucus in Forcel- 
lini and Freund and Georges and Lewis 
and Short may best be described as 
lurid moonshine; and the care of 
Benoist and Goelzer to conceal the 
very existence of the word from the 
Gallic nation reminds one of Miss 
Prism superintending Cecily Cardew’s 





MARTIAL XI 8 1. 


study of political economy and direct- 
ing her to omit the chapter on the Fall 
of the Rupee. There ought surely to 
have been similar silence for the 
French and similar misinformation for 
the rest of us on an earlier page: 
‘comoedus, 1, m., moechus, Iuu. VI 73 
soluitur his magno comoedi fibula 
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(379 sq. si gaudet cantu, nullius fibula 
durat | uocem uendentis praetoribus), 
Mart. XIV 215 dic mihi simpliciter, 
comoedis et citharoedis, | fibula, quid 
praestas? carius ut futuant.’ Draucus 
is as innocent a word as comoedus, and 
simply means one who performs feats 
of strength in public. In two passages 
no other interpretation is possible’: 
Mart. VII 67 4-6 ‘harpasto quoque 
subligata ludit | et flauescit haphe 
grauesque draucis | halteras facili rotat 
lacerto’, XIV 48 ‘HARPASTA. haec 
rapit Antaei uelox in puluere draucus, | 
grandia qui uano colla labore facit.’ 
But partly because of the common 
though false opinion that muscular 
strength and sexual vigour go together, 
and partly because these men, being 
infibulatt to prevent them from impair- 
ing their stamina, might be expected, 
when refibulati, to exhibit ardour, they 
were also in request for another pur- 
pose and could now and then earn 
pocket-money in their spare time. 
This, nothing more, is signified by 
Mart. I 96 12, IX 27 10,XI 721. The 
old citation ‘gloss. Philox. draucus 
xatatvyov’ has prudently been dropped 
by Georges, for the MSS have ‘de- 
pugis’,—not to mention that xata- 
muywv means exactly the opposite of 
what draucus is supposed to mean; and 
it is hardly worth relating that draucus 
has been conjectured for vaucus in 
Iuu. XI 157. 

But neither with its true nor with its 
imaginary meaning can this word main- 
tain itself in Mart. XI 8 x. Its in- 
congruousness in the one sense and its 
hideous incongruousness in the other 
cannot fully be displayed without print- 
ing the greater part of the poem. 

lassa quod hesterni spirant opobalsama 
drauci, 
ultima quod curuo quae cadit aura croco, 
poma quod hiberna maturescentia capsa, 
arbore quod uerna luxuriosus ager, 
5 de Palatinis dominae _— serica prelis, 
sucina uirgineéa quo regelata manu, 
amphora quod nigri, sed longe, fracta 
Falerni, 
quod qui Sicanias detinet hortus apes, 
quod Cosmi redolent alabastra focique 
deorum, 





1 | spoke in haste: all things are possible. 
In Pauly-Wissowa VII p. 2407 the genitive 
Antae is detached from fu/uere and attached 
to draucus, ‘der Liebhaber des Antius.’ 


Io quod modo diuitibus lapsa corona comis: 
singula quid dicam? non sunt satis : omnia 
misce, 
hoc fragrant pueri basia mane mei. 


In all Martial there are no verses of 
more choice and elaborate refinement. 
The image, in such a poem, of an 
hesternus draucus, supposed to mean 
‘qui heri pathicum subegit’, was natur- 
ally revolting to Gronouius and is not 
suffered to pollute the text of Schnei- 
dewin, Friedlaender, Gilbert, or Mr. 
Duff. Two editors of our golden age 
retain it, and without an obelus; for if 
conservative critics had not strong 
stomachs they would not be conserva- 
tive critics. 

Gronouius found in an interpolated 
MS the reading 


lapsa quod externis spirant opobalsama ¢runcis, 


and recommended it in a learned note, 
diatr. c. XVI, pp. 165 f. ed. Hand. 
The words lapsus and lassus, externus 
and hesternus, are much confused, and 
balsam is in fact the exudation of a 
shrub foreign to Italy. The conjecture 
nevertheless is false, and neither /Jassa 
nor hesterni can be altered: they 
harmonise too perfectly with the ‘ ultima 

. aura’ of 2 and the Jonge (spirat) 
of 7, all three verses suggesting a faint 
waft of distant or evanescent fragrance. 

I have known for years and years 
that drauci is here a corruption of the 
name of some vessel used for holding 
the unguent; but probably I should 
never have discovered the name itself 
if it were not for the gth edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek lexicon. It 
is dracti. Information about this 
word will be found in Dittenberger’s 
Orientis Graecae inscriptiones selectae 
vol. II p. 83, where seven examples of 
it are collected from inscriptions: for 
instance Oels Spaxt@ ro édatov and 
areipacav Sis Spaxrois cal émipvtas 
and édata Spaxtois moAddKis TeOerKora. 
Other Greek words used by Martial 
and, so far as can be learnt from the 
dictionaries, by no other Latin author 
are ascaules, chersos, copta, eschatocollion, 
gelasinus, hexaclinon, opthalmicus, ortho- 
pygium, pityon. 

It will not be out of place to add 
that the obscene sense discovered by 
lexicographers and editors in strangulare 
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at Cic. fam. 1X 22 4 is another hallu- 
cination. What Cicero says is that we 
are absurd in treating parricide as more 
mentionable than sexual intercourse, 
not that stvangulare was ever used in 
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the latter connexion. The text (aliquid) 
actually forbids that interpretation ; 
and it has therefore lately been pro- 
posed to alter it. 

A. E. Housman. 





SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE, 1802-3. 


k@kvoaca pev 
eae , , ee 
Tov mpiv Oavovros Meyapéws xevdv déxos 


is the text given here by Mr. Pearson, following 
Seyffert: MSS. xcAewov A€xos. He has argued 
forcibly in the Classical Quarterly XXII. 190, 
that the context demands the meaning which 
is given by xevdy Aé€xos, but he arrives at his 
text by a long road: xevéy wrongly written 
xavov, corrupted in its turn to the vox nthili 
kduvov, which was corrected to xAkewdv. Per- 
haps we should read xevdv, even though the 
metre does not demand it. The corruption of 
cevov to kAevdv may be illustrated by the places 
in the MSS. of Sophocles where a letter is 
intruded into a word ; Oed. Tyr. 1355 ax os for 
Gyos in L; Ajax 1214 dyxetra for aveira, in L; 
Oed. Col. 1199 Biaa for Bad, in all MSS. ; so 
Oed. Tyr. 1360 GO\vos MSS., where all editors 
require deos, Antig. 1037 ra mpd (or rov mpds) 
MSS. for rard dapdewv which editors now 
require. Generally the change is from a less 
familiar word to a more familiar, as here. This 
Ionic form is preserved by MSS. in Trachiniae 
495, where editors print @s . ..| Kal radr’ ayps- 
Kevov yap ov Sixad oe | xopeiv, but where L 
gives xeivov and A xewdv, while xevdv has only 
late authority. There, too, the metre does not 
demand xewov. 

So in Oed. Col. 928 &eivov map’ aorois as 
diarraoda xpeov is given by L and A, £évov 
appearing only in Vat. (Padat. 287); just as in 
Eurip. /~h. Tau. 798 L and P give feiv’, ov 
Sixaiws tis Oeov tiv mpdomodov | xpaivers. Yet 
in both places the recent editors reject the well- 
supported Ionic form. 

J. U. POWELL. 

St. John’s College, 

Oxford. 


PLATO, EPISTLE VI. 8322p. 


’Epdoto b€ xai Kopioxg, mpos TH TOY eidav 
copia ti} Kady Tavry, pnp’ eyo, Kaimep yEepov ov, 
mpoodeiv copias THS epi Tovs ; movnpous kai adixous 
gvAakrikhs Kai Tivos dpuvrikis duvdpews. 

THE expression xairep yépwv ov has been a 
stumbling - block both to advocates of the 
genuineness of the sixth epistle and to others 
who attempted seriously to explain it. It be- 
comes clear directly we interpret it as a 
reminiscence of Sophocles’ 7Ayesées, fragment 
239 (Nauck) : 

xaimep yépov év* dAda TO yp pret 
X® vovs duapreivy kai rd Bovrevew & dei. 


The writer of the epistle assumed that his 
readers would supply the remainder of a 


familiar quotation of which he gave the first 
words. 


There are unannounced quotations 





from Homer in £f. VII. 344D and 345E. 
Poetic reminiscences are fairly frequent in 
Plato. At Laws 705A there is a reminiscence 
of Alcman. 

L. A. Post. 


Haverford College, U.S.A. 





CICERO, ZPIST. XI. 27, § 7. 


‘Ea tu si non audis, quid dicam nescio ; 
equidem, siquando audio, tam defendo quam 
me scio a te contra zmiguos meos solere de- 
fendi. Defensio autem est duplex ; alia sunt 
quae /iguido negare soleam, ut de isto ipso 
suffragio, alia quae defendam a te pie fieri et 
humane, ut de curatione ludorum.” 


SUCH is the text as printed by Purser and by 
Sjégren. But in spite of the parallels for sub- 
stantival zmiguus with a pronominal adjective 
produced from the manuscript text of the Pro 
Plancio, §§ 40, 57,as by How, it seems probable 
that we should read zmimicos here. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the error goes back 
to a wrong expansion of shorthand in Cicero’s 
autograph. The equation c=gz is found in 
many MSS., though especially in those of 
Spanish origin, and the use of the short cross- 
stroke above the line for # would make the two 
words practically identical : znitcos, inicos. 

The /iguido of editors is an emendation of 
the MSS. aliguido, aliguando. 1 have little 
hesitation in preferring ad liguidum. It is true 
that this adverbial expression is not cited from 
Cicero, but it occurs in Livy, Curtius, Quin- 
tilian, Ambrosiaster (where one MS. reads 
alliguidum), and perhaps elsewhere. 

A. SOUTER. 

The University, Aberdeen. 


STATIUS, SIJZVAE IV. 3, 48. 
Et crebris iter alligare gom/is. 


THE line is thus printed in Klotz’s second 
edition (1911): in Vollmer's (1898) and in 
Phillimore’s second edition (1917) the last word 
is printed gomphis. All editors appear to have 
deserted the sole authoritative MS., the Madrid 
manuscript of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, with the view of transliterating the only 
then known form of the Greek word yéudos as 
accurately as possible. The Madrid manuscript, 
as a matter of fact, reads gonjfis, and that this 
form should have been kept by the editors is 
suggested by the evidence of four out of eight 
places in which the word is found in the Greek 
inscriptions of Epidauros, as recently edited by 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen.? For in four places 





1 Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. I1V., ed. min. 
fasc. primus (Berol. 1929). 
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the word is spelt yévgos, not ydudos, as it is in 
the remaining four. The inscriptions in which 
the form yév@os occurs are of the fourth century 
B.C., to which period the other inscriptions also 
belong. In the same way also viv¢n occurs 
sometimes in Anatolian inscriptions for the 
usual vipgy. The combination -m/- is hardly 
known in pure Latin words outside the word 
amfractus, and the other form anfractus is 
much oftener given by the manuscripts : -ph- 
in Latin seems to come only from Greek, of 
course, for /ympha appears to be only an appar- 
ent exception. 

_ The matter here discussed is perhaps of slight 
importance, but it is reassuring to find that this 
late Latin MS. is right after all. 

A. SOUTER. 
The University, Aberdeen. 


TACITUS, AJSTORIES 1. 42. 


_ Quod seu finxit formidine seu conscien- 
tia(m) coniurationis confessus est . . .’ 


EDITORS here vary between conscientia, Abla- 
tive parallel with formidine, and conscientiam, 
Accusative dependent on confessus est, but the 
majority favour the Accusative, and Spooner 
goes so far as to say that the Ablative is almost 
nonsense. Yet conscientia is the manuscript 
reading and has other points in its favour. 

In the first place it does not seem to have 
been noticed that we have here a case of 
Chiasmus, a figure of which Tacitus is very 
fond. In his dissertation on the subject, R. B. 
Steele states that there are in Tacitus 318 ex- 
amples of Chiasmus between pairs of verbs and 
nouns. Of these forty have the nouns in the 
Ablative, and of the forty only six have the 
verbs together. We have therefore thirty-four 
examples of Chiasmus precisely similar to the 
MS. reading here. Moreover, it is rare to find 
Chiasmus in which the grammatical structure 
of the two halves is different, and Steele does 
not record one such passage among our thirty- 
four. These facts in themselves are almost 
conclusive evidence in favour of the Ablative.t 

To this we must add that the natural object 
of both finzit and confessus est, according to the 
order, is guod, and to supply another object for 
confessus est by reading comscientiam spoils the 
balance of the sentence.? This reading, of 
course, is due to the difficulty which editors 
seem to find in interpreting the Ablative, but 
this seems to me perfectly clear. Quod refers 
to the statement of Vinius ‘non esse ab Othone 
mandatum ut occideretur.’ Tacitus is laying 
stress on the antithesis between fimxi?, inven- 
tion of falsehood, and confessus est, confession 
of the truth. If this statement was false, he 
says, it was an invention due to fear, but if it 





1 See R. B. Steele, Chiasmus in Sallust, 
Caesar, Tacitus and Justinus (Johns Hopkins 
Diss., 1890), pp. 49 and 8. 

2 The passage quoted by G. A. Davies (Pitt 
Press Edn.) to disprove this (I. 18. 4-5) is not in 
the least parallel. Compare, on the other hand, 
Hist. 1. 7, 12-13; IV. 58. 17; Ann. IV. 56; 
Germ. 16; Dial. 34. 5-6; etc. 
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was true it amounted to a confession of com- 
plicity in the plot against Galba, and of the two 
alternatives Tacitus prefers the latter. By 
reading professus est, which Ritter thought was 
necessary to the sense, we should greatly 
weaken this antithesis and. rob the sentence of 
its Tacitean fulness of meaning. It is not easy 
to reproduce this sentence adequately in Eng- 
lish, but we may perhaps translate: ‘ Whether 
this statement was an invention due to fear or 
a confession (of complicity with Otho) due to 
his being privy to the plot, Vinius’ character 
and mode of life favour the latter view.’ 
HILL. 
University College, Swansea. 





TACITUS, AST. I. 22. 1. 


‘Et intimi libertorum servorumque, cor- 
ruptius quam in privata domo habiti... 
exprobrabant.’ 


THE general sense of the phrase corruptius 
quam in privaia domo is clear, namely that 
unbridled licence ruled in Otho’s home before 
his elevation to the principate. More or less 
similar turns are found in three other passages 
in the Histories : 


III. 7. 2: adductius quam civili bello imperi- 

tabat. 

III. 40. 1: segnius quam ad bellum ince- 

dens. 

III. 53.2: litteras ... 

quam ad principem. 

There has been a strong tendency to inter- 
pret these expressions in terms of guam fro. 
See Heraeus on I. 22. 1 and III. 53.2; and 
Moore’s note on the former passage runs: 
‘ guam in; an innovation for guam pro.’ 

Obviously it would be difficult to apply such 
interpretation to III. 53. 2 in particular ; and 
it seems strange that attention is not called to 
the fact that these comparatives with guvam are 
quite on the same footing as certain other com- 
paratives with the ablative, ¢.g. Juvenal 15. 
139 ff.: ‘infans et minor igne rogi. It 
is customary here to render ‘too small 
for,’ but a more literal translation would be 
‘smaller than (befits) the funeral pyre,’ with 
recognition of brachylogy remotely analogous 
to that of the familiar ‘comparatio compendiaria.’ 
So with the examples above cited in which the 
guam-construction is used : Otho’s household 
is conducted with greater laxity than (befitting) 
in the establishment of a subject, the camp- 
prefect holds a tighter rein than (befitting) in a 
time of civil war, etc. 

The use of the guam-construction (rather 
than the ablative) with comparative adverbs is 
normal ; and it is forced, when prepositional 
phrases such as im privata domo and ad princt- 
pem are to follow; otherwise these examples 
seem quite on a par with minor igne rogi and 
the like. Woiff’s notes on III. 7. 2 and III. 
53. 2 contain suggestions looking in the direc- 
tion of the interpretation here proposed ; but 
they fail to make the necessary connections. 

H. C. NUTTING. 

University of California. 


composuit iactantius 
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TACITUS, AGR. 9. 3- 


‘Ubi officio satis factum, nulla ultra potes- 
tatis persona ; tristitiam et adrogantiam et 
avaritiam exuerat ; nec illi. . . aut facilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit.’ 


THIS passage has been variously handled 
and understood. In the Furneaux-Anderson 
edition, which discusses the question at length, 
the phrase ¢ristitiam ... exuerat has been 
bracketed as an interpolation, following Wex. 

Certainly, in the received text, the words 
seem awkwardly placed, but otherwise they 
present no insuperable difficulty. It is true 
that the verb exuo regularly is used of divesting 
oneself of something actually possessed, and 
Tacitus certainly does not mean to imply that 
Agricola ever was grim, arrogant and avaricious. 
But these qualities too often were exhibited by 
men in his position, and he might properly be 
said to have ‘put them from him’ or to have 
‘eschewed them.’ That exuwo may bear this 
meaning is made very probable by what is 
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said of Agrippina in the Annals VI. 25. 3: 
dominandi avida, virilibus curis feminarum 
vitia exuerat. Referring to vitia, Furneaux 
remarks : ‘It is not implied that she had ever 
had them.’ 

In support of such interpretation of exuerat, 
attention is called to a passage in which the 
verb aufero seems to be used in analogous 
fashion : 


Tacitus, Ast. III. 84. 6 ff: pudenda 
latebra (Vitellius) semet occultans ab Iulio 
Placido tribuno cohortis protrahitur. Vinctae 
pone tergum manus; laniata veste foedum 
spectaculum ducebatur, multis. increpantibus, 
nullo inlacrimante. Deformitas exitus miseri- 
cordiam abstulerat. 

There seems no implication here that the 
spectators at first felt compassion ; rather, from 
the very start, the shamefulness of the spectacle 
‘had precluded’ pity; so Heraeus renders 
‘nicht aufkommen lassen.’ 
H. C. NUTTING. 
University of California. 


REVIEWS 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE ODYSSEY. 


The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey. 
By W. J. WoopuHovuseE, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Sydney. 
Pp. 251. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is a most refreshing book, marked 

by knowledge, candour, acuteness, sim- 

plicity of statement, and a welcome 
absence of odiwm theologicum. In con- 
trast to many works on Homer, it gives 
the impression of really starting with 
the evidence and following where it 
leads, instead of starting with an ortho- 
doxy and then bedevilling the evidence. 
But perhaps the chief secret of its 
charm is that it confines itself strictly 
to its subject. It faces one set of prob- 
lems, proposes its own solution for each, 
and does not confuse the reader by 
citing or disproving the views of other 
scholars. Indeed, it scarcely mentions 

a single modern name from beginning 

to end. 

The treatment in general reminds 
one strongly of Seeck’s brilliant Quellen 
der Odyssee (1887). Seeck was the first 


to show systematically that the Homeric 
question is not a problem of interpola- 
tion, but a problem of sources, though 
he looked for his sources chiefly in other 
forms of the Odysseus story—one ver- 





sion ending in a bow fight, one in a 
spear fight; one using a transforma- 
tion motive, and one not—and treated 
our Odyssey, united by the Telemachia, 
as a sort of Diatessaron. Mr. Wood- 
house seeks his sources partly in a sup- 
posed quasi-historical saga of Odysseus, 
partly in various folk-tales and travellers’ 
yarns, all of them apparently already 
extant in verse form before Homer’s 
day. He shows how ‘Homer’ took 
over whole passages verbatim ; and in 
an admirable closing chapter expounds 
the ancient conception of a poet as 
narrator of an dy Aoyos, using ‘ materials 
for the most part secondhand, reused, 
and reused in some places without 
reference to their original function,’ as 
contrasted with the nineteenth-century 
demand for individual originality. 

A summary can do no justice to Mr. 
Woodhouse’s arguments, but may illus- 
trate their general line. Thus the 
Nausikaa story is an old folk-tale in- 
complete. It should tell of the winning 
of a princess by an unknown wanderer, 
but the climax has been left out in 
order not to upset the plot of the Odyssey. 
In the Niftra, again, the original story 
no doubt told how the returning hus- 
band, wishing to reveal himself, ar- 
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ranged that his old nurse should wash 
his feet and recognise him by the scar: 
{that she informed his wife in secret ; 
that then by a plot with her husband] 
the wife brought out the bow which 
none but he could use. But the Odyssey 
leaves out the part we have put in 
brackets, and makes the story almost 
unintelligible. (The old version seems 
to be implied in the story told by the 
ghost of Amphimedon in Book XXIV.) 
Again in the folk-tale the wife who 
wove the web by day and unwove it by 
night surely achieved something by her 
ingenuity; in the Odyssey she is merely 
found out, and nothing happens. 

Both Seeck and Mr. Woodhouse 
regard the various false stories told by 
Odysseus (in Books XIII., XIV., XIX.) 
as remnants of another form of the 
saga, but in general Mr. Woodhouse 
makes more use of anonymous folk- 
tales. Seeck, for example, assumes that 
Odysseus was already the hero of the 
older Niptra, while Mr. Woodhouse 
assumes that he was not. The folk- 
tales are doubtless a vera causa, but it 
seems to me easier to explain some of 
the doublets in the Odyssey—Kirke and 
Kalypso, Melantho and Melanthios, 
etc.—if both versions were already cur- 
rent about Odysseus, so that ‘ Homer’ 
in framing his epic did not like to leave 
either of them out, than if they were 
merely folk-tales about an anonymous 
hero. Perhaps Mr. Woodhouse, in 
spite of his full appreciation of the 
tradition, wishes to leave as wide a gap 
as possible between the great Homer, 
composer of the Odyssey, and his inferior 
predecessors ; but here we strike on a 
snag which has always baffled me. The 
composer of the Odyssey is certainly the 
author of the Telemachia ; as Mr. Wood- 
house says, ‘ No Telemachia, no Odyssey.’ 


The Telemachia must be Homer’s own 
original and authentic work. Why, 
then, is it on the whole the flattest and 
least inspired part of the poem? Is it 
not really easier, if we must give the com- 
poser some name, to think of him not as 
Homer, but as one of the Homeridae ? 
Among small points of detail one is 
sometimes puzzled by Mr. Woodhouse’s 
habit in translation of leaving out his 
definite articles: ‘ Whoso shall easiest 
string bow in hands and arrow shoot 
through axes twelve all’ has an odd 
effect. I doubt also, though here I 
may well be wrong, whether he is not 
sometimes too subtle in his interpreta- 
tions of the traditional epic style, as 
when he thinks that Homer means 
Alkinoos to be ‘a bit of a buffoon,’ or 
Odysseus to be falsely boasting that 
Kirke ‘ desired him for her husband,’ or 
Telemachos to be ‘ hysterical’ (p. 113). 
Let me finish by putting to Mr. 
Woodhouse one or two questions which 
are not meant for criticisms. If there 
is some awkwardness in the setting of 
the poem as a contest between Poseidon 
and Athena, may that not be explained 
by the influence of the famous Athenian 
myth? And if Odysseus’ return to 
Penelope is delayed so punctiliously till 
the Sdvodos “Hriov cal Lernvns on the 
dawn of the évn «ai véa of the nineteenth- 
twentieth year—i.e. the exact end of 
the Great Eniautos according to Meton 
—is there not more behind that curious 
fact than a wish to have Telemachos 
grown up? However, one short book 
cannot deal with all subjects, and it is 
partly because of its concentration and 
strict attention to business that I can 
warmly recommend this book as an 
introduction to the study of the Homeric 
question. G. Murray. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 





PROFESSOR BETHE ON HOMER. 


Homer, Dichtung und Sage. Zweiter 
Band. Odyssee; Kuklos, Zeitbestim- 
mung. Zweite Auflage. Two vols. 
(also published as one vol.). Pp. xv+ 
389 in all; 1 plate. Leipzig und 
Berlin: Teubner, 1929. Teil L.: 
Odyssee, bound, gs.; Teil II.: Kuklos, 
Zeitbestimmung, bound, 11s. Two 
parts in one vol., 14s.; bound, 16s. 





WHILE the first and third volumes of 
Professor Bethe’s Homer, Dichtung und 
Sage (Die Ilias, 1914; Dte Sage vom 
Troischen Kriege, 1927) have been 
reviewed in the pages of this journal, 
the second (Die Odyssee, 1922), published 
at a date when international scholarship 





1 XXIX., pp. 181 ff.; XLL, p. 221. 
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had not fully resumed its functions, 
apparently escaped notice. The appear- 
ance of this second edition in almost 
unaltered form affords an opportunity of 
rectifying the omission. 

The present volume contains Book 
III., an analysis of the Odyssey into its 
component poems; Book IV., an ex- 
tremely full and interesting investigation 
of the Trojan Cycle; and Book V., an 
attempt to fix the date of the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and Cycle. 

The book on the Odyssey proceeds on 
familiar lines. Ingenious, speculative, 
and dogmatic, it seems in the end to 
leave us in that ‘unfruchtbare Steppe’ 
into which Lachmann decoyed Homeric 
criticism and from which Professor 
Bethe undertook to extricate it. 

The book on the Trojan Cycle 
includes the fragments and a collection 
of testimonia, augmented in this edition 
by some four pages and now surely 
exhaustive. Dealing with material 
comparatively unfamiliar, it affords free 
scope to the massive erudition with which 
the author supports original views, 
presented with equal force and charm. 
The Cycle is regarded as the work of 
a single poet resident at Athens, who 
utilized a number of short epics of earlier 
date. From these he compiled a 
narrative continuous with the Iliad, 
which he knew in its present form and 
embedded in the middle of his own 
production. To the Cypria, the Ante- 
Homerica, corresponded the Post- 
Homerica, set forth in the Little Iliad, 
the poem which Aristotle knew, of which 
the Aithiopis and the Ilioupersis formed 
parts, as the Embassy and the Ransom- 
ing form parts of the Iliad. Thesection 
towhich Proklos applies the title of Little 
Iliad cannot represent a separate poem. 
Thus there are no duplications in the 
Cycle: the Tale of Troy is told in 
chronological sequence from the Avds 
BovrAn to the Sacrifice of Polyxena 
which concludes the _[lioupersis. 
Neither the Cypria nor the Little Iliad 
is conceivable without the Iliad; each 
forms part of a single design to introduce 
and complete it. 

Though not free from difficulties, the 
theory is attractive, and the author's 
analysis of the plan and purpose of the 
Cycle considered as a single work is 
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extremely impressive. The ethical bias 
and the prominence given to examples 
of divine retribution have special interest 
in a work from which Aeschylus so often 
drew inspiration. 

To deal adequately with the fifth book 
is difficult in the space available. 
Professor Bethe’s late dating of the Iliad 
is well known. According to him the 
earliest element is the Menis, an Ionian 
poem of the eighth century. Round 
this gathered other poems, also Ionian, 
such as the Embassy and the Ransoming 
of Hector; finally, about 600 B.c. a poet 
living in Athens wrought the collection 
into aunity. To him are due the figure 
of Menestheus the Athenian leader, the 
Supplication of Athena in Book VI., and 
all such passages as show personal 
knowledge of the Troad, of which the 
Ionian poems are ignorant. To that 
personal knowledge, acquired by the 
Athenians at Sigeum, is due that pre- 
occupation with the events of the Trojan 
War to which Athenian vase-painting in 
the sixth century bears witness. 

The explanation of this late dating is 
of course to be found in the author’s 
theory of ‘értliche Verschiebung der 
Sage.’ According to this the ancient 
saga of the Trojan War dealt with tribal 
conflicts on the mainland of Greece 
where it had its origin; it was carried 
to Asia Minor by Greek emigrants, and 
by them first connected with the town 
of Ilium about 700 B.c. We are not in 
this volume concerned with the theory 
itself, which is first fully expounded in 
Vol. III., but only with the method by 
which so late a dating is obtained. Of 
this the treatment of the Supplication, 
the clou of the position, may serve as an 
example. It is an organic part of our 
Iliad, for it is interwoven both with E 
and with H;; it is late, for it implies the 
existence of a temple and an approxi- 
mately life-size seated cult-statue; it is 
Athenian, for only Athenians would have 
transported their city goddess to Troy, 
and the ritual is modelled on that of 
Athena at Athens. Further, if the 
Supplication were traditional, the 
offering of the robe would be made by 
the wife of Priam: it is in fact made by 
Theano wife of Antenor; therefore, when 
the poem was composed, Antenoridai 
were ruling at Ilium and were personally 
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known to the Athenians at Sigeum and 
friendly to them ; hence the sympathetic 
treatment of Antenor in the Iliad. Or, 
if not actually in Ilium in 600, they 
had only recently disappeared. 

The candid reader will agree that the 
passage does imply the existence of a 
cult-statue, and that we have no 
archaeological evidence for the existence 
of life-size statues earlier than the middle 
ofthe seventh century. We must there- 
fore admit the possibility that either 
the whole episode is late, or, what surely 
is equally possible, that the passage has 
been worked over. To assert, however, 
that the first appearance of the temple 
is equally late is to ignore the evidence, 
as Professor Bethe would have seen if he 
had gone direct to the report of the 
excavations at Sparta! instead of relying 
on von Salis (p. 317, n. 16). The 
early temple of Artemis Orthia? dates 
back to the ninth, perhaps to the tenth 
century ; and where we have the temple 
we cannot dogmatically deny the possi- 
bility of the statue. Again, there is 
nothing specifically Athenian in the gift 
of a robe to a deity ;* and so far as our 
evidence goes, the seated type of Athena 
occurs at least as early in Ionia as at 
Athens. The archaeological argument 
therefore falls to the ground, or at most 
proves the interpolation of a cult-image. 


* B.S.Ay ANI D.3I. 

2 Artemis Orthia, J.//.S. Suppl., Vol. V., pp. 
10-19. 

3 For a long list of examples see Frazer’s 
Pausanias, Vol. II. 574, where it is shown that 
the image with which the rite was associated 
was often of high antiquity. 


The cult at Troy, long before the 
Athenians were at Sigeum, of a goddess 
identified by the Greeks with Athena is 
guaranteed by the ritual of the Locrian 
Maidens, which Professor Bethe ac- 
knowledges to have originated in some 
historical event. 

What can be said of the creation of an 
Antenorid dynasty on the sole ground 
that Theano was the wife of Antenor ? 
Pindar brings the Antenoridai to Cyrene; 
Strabo, relying probably on Sophocles, 
to Illyria by way of Thrace. It was left 
for Dictys to instal the hero at Troy, 
whence he was expelled by Aineias. In 
view of traditions so divergent, is it 
conceivable that the family had been 
known to the Greek world as reigning 
at Troyat the end, or even the beginning, 
of the seventh century? The case for 
the late and Athenian origin of the Sup- 
plication rests therefore on no solid 
foundation; and on that case, as the 
author (p. 318) explicitly states, his theory 
of the composition and date of the Iliad 
mainly rests; while the Odyssey and the 
Cycle take the date of the Iliad as their 
terminus post quem. 

Greek tradition combines with archae- 
ological exploration to represent the 
Siege of Troy as an event which took 
place in the Troad late in the second 
millennium. The learned author dis- 
misses the evidence of the first as 
valueless, that of thesecond as irrelevant. 
This is indeed the only course open to 
the champion of Sagenverschiebung. 

H. L. LORIMER. 


Somerville College, Oxford, 





THE PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


Untersuchungen zum Gefesselten Pro- 
metheus (Tiibinger Beitrége zur Al- 
tertumswissenschaft, 9. Heft). By 
WILHELM ScuHMID. Pp. 116. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, Ig2g. Paper, 
Rm. 7.50. 

In this book a veteran scholar lends the 

support of his age and learning to what 

still seems to one unconverted reader 
the delusion that Aeschylus did not 
write the Prometheus Vinctus. He reaches 
this conclusion from four different start- 
ing-points: the scene with Oceanus 
(pp. 5-20), the technical execution of 


the drama (pp. 20-33), the presence of 
words and usages unparalleled in the 
other plays of Aeschylus (pp. 68-77), 
and the mythology and thought behind 
the play (pp. 77-109). Between the 
second and third of these sections he 
interposes a summary (pp. 34-68) of the 
details in which the Prometheus is con- 
sistent with Aeschylean usage, deducing 
from these the conclusion that ‘der 
Verfasser des Aeopwrns hat in Sprache 
und Stil starke Anregungen von Ais- 
chylos empfangen’ (p. 77). His final 


conclusion is that the play reflects 
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the av@adia combined with budding 
sophistry of thought and speech which 
characterised the second half of the 
fifth century at Athens; he would date 
it 458-445 B.C. 

If citation of details were a final 
criterion, it might be relevant to point 
out that his section of genuinely 
Aeschylean parallels is more than twice 
as long as his list of inconsistencies. 
But he does not really base his argu- 
ment upon these details; it rests upon 
a more fundamental divergence—that 
which separates the thought, style, and 
workmanship of the Aeschylus he 
knows from that of the ‘ Aeopwrns- 
Dichter.’ The impression made upon 
him by the Prometheus is clearly quite 
different from that made upon the 
present writer. If his view of the 
Prometheus is the right one, his book 
may be held to have settled the question 
beyond doubt. But in case this is not 
so, there is no harm in indicating some 
points where he seems to do the 
Aecyorns-Dichter less than justice. 

1. The scene with Oceanus, which 
he would cancel entire as ‘ Fiillsel und 
Folie’ (p. 14),{seems to him very much 
below the usual level of Aeschylus’ 
work. This is partly because he pays 
little attention to anything but the 
stichomythia, and so hardly notices 
the description of the eruption of Etna 
(if this is by another poet than Aeschylus 
it is our misfortune that we do not know 
his name); but it is chiefly because he 
seems unconscious both of the humour 
of Oceanus himself and of his dramatic 
value. The first disability leads him to 
find Oceanus tedious where others find 
him a fit companion for the nurse in 
the Choephoroe and the Watchman in 
the Agamemnon. The second is more 
serious: he sums up most admirably 
elsewhere (pp. 22, 23) the progress of 
Prometheus’ state of mind, but does 
not recognise how important a stage in 
that progress the visit of Oceanus is. 
Prometheus, who begins the play aghast 
at the undeservedness of his fate (241- 
243), is successively irritated by the 
respectable commonplaces of Oceanus, 
shocked by the suffering of Io, and 
rendered obdurate by the aggressive- 
ness of Hermes: none of these factors 
can be omitted without loss. 
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2. It is at first assumed and later 
(pp. 106, 107) argued that the Avoyevos, 
a genuine Aeschylean play, was avtap«ns. 
This leaves open two views of the Aec- 
porns, assuming that it was written 
later, with the Avopevos already in 
being: (1) That it was intended to lead 
up to the older play; (2) that it was 
meant to be adrdpens itself. It does 
not seem entirely clear to which of 
these views Schmid adheres, but in the 
main he inclines to the theory of 
aitdprea. He thus treats the char- 
acter of Prometheus as if it were not 
destined to undergo any further de- 
velopment, and so contends that the 
picture of the rebel must be either ironic 
—a suggestion he holds unbelievable of 
Aeschylus—or a reflexion of late-fifth- 
century av@adia. But this is surely 
wrong. Prometheus is av@déns, it is 
true: but his av@adia is not commended; 
it is destined to be chastened and 
brought to submission. This is the 
answer also to the complaint (p. 19) 
that Plato did not cite the Prometheus 
among Aeschylean attacks upon the 
gods (Rep. II. 380a, 383a). The trilogy 
as a whole was, like the Oresteia, not an 
attack but a defence. Schmid seems 
inconsistent in this, since he recognises 
that the form of the Prometheus trilogy 
must have resembled that of the Oresteia 
(p. 17); but he uses this probable like- 
ness as a proof that the Aeouwrns must 
be an unskilful imitation by a later 
writer. 

3. In the very interesting section on 
mythology and thought no notice is 
taken of a really important factor in 
the development of mythology—the 
influence of Orphism. This can be 
shown to have affected Aeschylus’ 
‘Andacht zum Mythos’ (p. 93; ¢f. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, pp. 430 n., 664 n.), 
and has been suggested as a source of 
Oceanus in this play (cf. George Thom- 
son, Notes on Prometheus Vinctus, C.Q. 
XXIII., 1929, p. 161). Further, very 
little stress is laid on the geography of 
the play. This is noticed briefly in the 
list of Aeschylean parallels (p. 58) and 
is characterised in the full and useful 
Index as ‘phantastich’; but it does 
not seem to be sufficiently recognised 
how much more appropriate this fan- 
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tastic geography is to Aeschylus than 
to writers of a later date. 

The book as a whole excites respect 
by its learning and keen interest by its 
matter and lucid style. That it seems 
like an ex parte argument, provocative 


rather than persuasive, may be the out- 
come of an equal, but opposite, delusion. 
J. R. Bacon. 


Girton College, 
Cambridge. 





THUCYDIDES AND SCIENCE. 


Thucydides and the Science of History. 
By CHARLES NorRIS COCHRANE. Pp. 
180. London: Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1929. ros. 
net. 

Mr. CocHRANE sets out to give a fresh 

interpretation of Thucydides in the light 

of contemporary thought, and to estab- 
lish (1), as against Cornford, that Thucy- 
dides was scientifically minded, (2) that 
his attempt to apply scientific method 
to the writing of history was successful, 
and (3) that this was not in the fifth 
century an isolated and unexplained 
phenomenon: his masters in scientific 
method were the early Hippocratics and 

Democritus, both of whom he will have 

known in the Thrace-ward regions. 


The first two propositions are doubtless" 
true, and perhaps needed reaffirming; 


but it is the last which, though not new, 
is interesting, and which, if established, 
would be invaluable. Littré long ago 
observed a certain similarity of style 
between Thucydides and Hippocrates ; 
but Mr. Cochrane argues that ‘the 
analogy goes much deeper than mere 
style: that, in fact, Thucydides adapted 
the principles and methods of Hippo- 
cratic medicine to the interpretation of 
history.’ This leads to considerable 
hopes; but they are disappointed. Mr. 
Cochrane can show that there is anal- 
ogy between the two in the careful 
observing, testing, and recording of facts 
before generalization, and with a view 
to prognosis. He can point to other 
particular similarities, as the regular 
Hippocratic use of mpodacis to mean 
‘ exciting cause,’ though he should point 
out that Thucydides does not always 
use the word in this sense (¢.g. iii. 82. 
4, 111. 1). But his analysis is not 


sufficiently penetrating to be of value; 
it hardly goes beyond a comparison of 
the two chapters of Gomperz; and, 
when he emphasizes the scientific char- 


acter of Thucydides’ description of the 
plague, which ‘constitutes the most 
intimate link between him and Hippo- 
crates, and seems indeed to be the 
bridge between the two,’ he should at 
least note that his introductory words 
(Aeyér@ ev ody mepl avTov ws ExacTos 
yeyvecker kal iatpos nat idvarns ag’ 
Srov eixds Fw yevéoOar avTo, Kal Tas 
aitias dotwas volte: tooavtTns peTa- 
Boris ixavas elvar Sivayw oyxeiv: eyo 
5é olov te éyiyvero AéEw Kal ad’ dv av 
Ts oKoTray, el Tote Kal adOis émitrécot, 
pdduor’ dy yo. Te Tpoetdas pn ayvoeiv, 
tadta Sndoow avTos Te voongas Kal 
autos ida@v aAXovs vocotytras)—that 
these words, while implying care in 
observation, suggest acertain impatience 
with medical theory. Indeed they sug- 
gest the very unscientific attitude of the 
plain man who wants only facts. For- 
tunately, we have enough of Thucydides 
to know that this would be misleading ; 
but this passage cannot be ignored (in 
this connexion) when his relation to the 
Hippocratics is being discussed ; par- 
ticularly as, even in the most ‘ positivist’ 
of the Hippocratic treatises, are to be 
found hypotheses akin to those of the 
early nature-philosophers, which Thucy- 
dides may well have rejected. 

In any case, the discussion occupies 
only some thirty pages of the book and 
is therefore necessarily general, if not 
superficial. The other chapters deal 
with such problems as the state and the 
relation of the individual to its authority, 
inter-state relations (where, by the way, 
the importance of the arbitration-clause 
in the treaty of 445 is greatly exagger- 
ated), government, and war and revolu- 
tion, and the attitude towards these prob- 
lems of positive science as represented 
by Thucydides contrasted with that of 
philosophy. (Also a cursory and defec- 
tive chapter on _ scientific history 
after Thucydides.) The discussion is a 
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sober one, if not very novel, but the con- 
clusions are too stiffly drawn. Though 
approaching from a different angle, Mr. 
Cochrane gets the same result as did 
Bury, that the survival values of the 
qualities of men and states are all that 
interested Thucydides; for ‘scientific 
history must inevitably be utilitarian, 
in the sense that it limits itself to the 
observation of those facts which are 
demonstrably “useful” to the individual 
and to the race’ ; and since Thucydides 
is a scientific historian, he must so limit 
himself: a priori reasoning, which leads 
to a conclusion that is, to me, irrecon- 
cilable with the general tone of the 
History and in particular with such 
passages as that on the results of stasis 
in Greece. But there is no reason why 
scientific history should be thus limited. 
According to Mr. Cochrane ‘Aristotle, 
in the famous sentence in which he says 
that “the state comes into existence to 
satisfy the bare needs of life, and con- 
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tinues for the sake of the good life,” 
begins as a scientist, but ends as a 
philosopher.’ But in both the first and 
the second part of the sentence Aristotle 
is stating a conclusion drawn from his 
observation of facts, is therefore scien- 
tific (whether his conclusion be true or 
false) ; and it is as much the historian’s 
business to note the development or the 
breakdown of the ‘ good life’ in a state, 
even though the state survive, as that 
of the state itself. Again, a belief, like 
Herodotus’, that it is possible that the 
gods sometimes interfere in human 
affairs, does not, of itself, preclude 
scientific method; if Herodotus’ belief 
(however false) was the result of a care- 
ful examination of facts known to him, 
it was scientific. Mr. Cochrane through- 
out narrows the meaning of the word to 
that which it bears in positive science ; 
but there are also scientific and unscien- 
tific approaches to the problems of 
philosophy. A. W. GOMME. 





XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. 


Xenophontis Historia Graeca. Recen- 
suit C. Hupe. Editio maior. Pp. 
xii+343. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
Bound, Rm. 8; unbound, 6.80. 

THIS is an excellent piece of work. 

Hude has done all that can be done, 

with the available evidence, to produce 

a readable text; and it is no fault of his 

that much must still—and probably for 

ever—remain uncertain. 

He has made a new collation of 
Parisinus 1738 (B)—by far the best 
manuscript. After reading his colla- 
tion, I have no doubt that he is right 
in attaching even more importance to 
its testimony than his predecessors 
have done. For instance, at I. vi. 12 
he puts dvytioic@a in the text with B 
only: the rest have évavrioic@a. In 
Cyropaedia IV. ii. 39 the three meliores 
have dytiojcat. On the basis of this, 
Hude proposes dytia for ravaytia at 
VII. i. 28. It is unfortunate that the 
article on the verb in the new Liddell 
and Scott is incorrect. Just occasion- 
ally, I think, Hude defers rather too 
much to B: thus it does not seem an 
improvement to omit the third sds at 





VI. iii. 4, nor wapadeloos at IV. i. 15, 
with B only. 

He has also made the first complete 
collation of Urbinas 117 (U): the result 
is chiefly valuable as a check on the 
readings of Partsinus 2080 (C). 

In the important matter of ortho- 
graphy and forms he bases his text on 
the inscriptions and Rutherford respec- 
tively ; and he has produced abundant 
confirmation from the manuscript evi- 
dence. He admits variation of spelling 
—és, eis; éonpava, -nva; Keivos, éxeivos ; 
Euy-, cuv-; kaw, kaiw; andsoon. One 
example will serve to illustrate his 
method. At I. i. 24 he reads ra 
c@pata oa with Dindorf, because BC 
omit the adjective, though all other 
MSS. have ca(t)a; but at VII. iv. 4, 
where B is not extant, he gives owa 
with all the available MSS. He is 
the first, so far as I know, to exalt 
aveEvvodro to the dignity of a position 
in the text at I. i. 30, following the 
statement of Suidas, though all the 
MSS. have dvexowvodro. 

His collations have enabled him, 
with the help of a very slight conjec- 
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ture, to restore I. vii. 27. His version 
differs considerably from Keller’s text, 
and seems clearly right. It runs thus: 
ad’ lows, av Tia Kal ov« aitiov dvta 
amoxteivnte, petapernoe [dé] totepov: 
avapynoOnre <6é>. Other conjectures 
of his own that seem certain are 
mrelotous [avtav] aOpoicas (II. ii. 9), 
cvuppévor av for cvppévoiper (VII. i. 2), 
and <év>"EAAnoe (VIL. iii. 10): also 
<"Orur> Tov trav Tladraydvev Baciréa, 
which he suggests in the apparatus at 
IV.i.2. At III. iv. 27 he has altered 
elvat after ws to ely (cf. II. ii. 2; 
VI. v. 42). Yet in V. iv. 35 he keeps 
elm@a@v OTe advremetv. He has 
bracketed several words that appear in 
different positions in the MSS.—and 
generally one is strongly inclined to 
agree with him. But I am doubtful 
about [0 moAepuos] érrodepeiro at V. i. I. 
The critical note runs 6 mdAepos post 
émroneyeito CU, om. D. But compare 
Mem. III. v. 10: and the omission in 
D doesn’t count. So at VII. v. 22 he 
adopts Dindorf’s [dvadaBeiv] rapay- 
yeikas <Ceis> Ta Sida, though only D 
omits the infinitive. 

At V. iv. 62 he gives vouicaytes <éti> 

. €covro with Castalio. This is, of 
course, impossible, and the correct 
emendation is doubtless <a@s>. At 
VI. iii. 13 he accepts the much ap- 
proved emendation of Hartman, as... 
éyvote for & éyvouev. I have 
never felt convinced by this attrac- 
tive conjecture, because Weiske and 
Schneider saw that something—it must 
be a good deal, I think—is lost in this 


passage. The context of the sentence 
has gone. The speaker says in the 
next sentence that he proposes to dwell 
further on 1d cvpdopor, to which there 
has been no previous allusion. 

But enough of picking holes. It 
remains only to express my admiration 
of the immense industry that is ap- 
parent in this book, and of the editor’s 
exquisite scholarship. 

I append a conjecture on III. v. 3. 
Nobody is really happy—or could be 
happy—with é« ris apudieBnrnoipov 
xopas... xpnuata tedécar; but no 
conjecture proposed for teAéoas carries 
conviction. Schneider’s éAdcas may 
be right: but is not ovAjoas highly 
probable in view of the passages cited 
from Herodotus in L. and S.? 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


P.S.—Since this notice was written, 
the editio minor, containing only the 
text and the index nominum, has appeared. 
It may be worth while to point out that 
at IV. iv. 11 Hude rightly gives 7AXovro 
in the text in spite of BU (#Aovro). The 
imperfect is clearly intended, not, as 
Veitch and Jebb (Soph. O.R. 1311) 
supposed, the aorist. Conversely, at 
IV. v. 7, BP have cafarrouevos, where 
the present is impossible: the choice 
lies between xa@add- and «cabaropevos. 
In view of the little controversy about 
the aorist forms of @\Aowas Hude might 
have included them in the index ortho- 
graphicus of his edttio maior. 

E. C. M. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Classical Studies. By G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
Pp. 285. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1929. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Essays and Addresses. By JOHN BURNET, 
with a memoir by Lord CHARNWOOD. 
Pp. 299. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1929. Cloth, 15s. 

John Burnet, 1863-1928. Pp.28. From 
the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. Vol. XIV. London: 


Milford. Paper, 2s. net. 
CoL.LecTions of essays are necessary 
evils. Mr. Sargeaunt’s suffer less than 
others from the disconnectedness which 


makes them unsatisfactory reading, for 
a definite outlook and attitude marks 
his papers and gives them unity. Per- 
haps it is from Pater that he has drawn 
not only occasional languors of style, 
but his emphasis on the relations of art 
and literature, of povowen and yuuvac- 
ttxn, and his sense both of the aesthetic 
values of Greek life and of a certain in- 
adequacy in Hellenism. The best of 
the essays are the first, in which the 
author contrasts the Odysseus of Homer 
and the Ulysses of Tennyson, ‘ The 
Greek Athletic Ideal’—a study of 
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Pindar—and ‘ An Aspect of Education 
in Plato’s Laws,’ which is interesting if 
not entirely convincing. Mr. Sargeaunt 
has made no new discoveries, but he has 
the originality of a man who has felt 
anew for himself the themes on which he 
writes, and so can treat the old subjects 
—even the Greek View of Life—with 
freshness. He is most original where 
he deals with the treatment of classical 
myths in modern art and literature ; 
though these papers are not exempt 
from the weakness of the literary essayist 
who states views rather than argues 
them. It is surely perverse to compare 
the Eclogues of Virgil, largely imitative, 
tentative, experimental, at times pastiche, 
the work of a man feeling his way, with 
the maturity of Giorgione’s Féte Cham- 
pétre. It is strange to say that Theo- 
critus never strikes a note of ‘high 
seriousness, while it is the presence of 
this seriousness which makes the 
pastoral spirit of Giorgione akin to that 
of Virgil.’ It is very questionable 
whether Tintoretto reveals the Greek 
‘ideals of physical beauty and life,’ or 
‘Botticelli interprets the early and 
unspoiled artistic genius of Greece.’ 
And surely the daring originality, the 
creative and revolutionary imagination, 
with which Tintoretto treats his themes, 
makes him a very unsuitable comparison 
for Pindar. Titian would be a better 
parallel. But even where his views are 
questionable, Mr. Sargeaunt is stimulat- 
ing, and he has given us an attractive 
example of a _ type of scholarship 
peculiarly British—the scholarship of 
the amateur (in the original and good 
sense of the word), the man who reads 
the classics, loves them, and sees in 
them a pattern and ideal of life. 

The Essays and Addresses of John 
Burnet recall one of the most powerful 
and virile minds in recent British 
scholarship. We see him here on 
different sides, in the field of philosophy 
which he made peculiarly his own, as 
an educationist, and in some of his rare 
excursions into purely literary criticism. 
We see his weakness as well as his 
strength. He was too whole-hearted a 
Platonist to be quite fair to Aristotle. 
He has the Scotch tendency to dogma- 
tism—as in his views on grammar teach- 
ing and on the use of translations. He 
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is not at his best as a literary critic, and 
though, in the essay on Euripides, his 
demolition of Verrall’s fantasies is 
admirable, he fails when he proceeds to 
interpret the Hercules Furens. But every 
paper, on whatever subject, is illuminated 
by flashes that reveal the quality both 
of his intellect and of his personality. 

Burnet was not only a great scholar 
and—as Lord Charnwood in his intro- 
duction emphasises—a great teacher: 
he was a great educationist. Indeed, 
though everything in this book was 
worth preserving, many readers will 
value most highly the essays on educa- 
tion. That perhaps is not surprising. 
For the best things ever said on educa- 
tion were said by Plato, and here Burnet 
was permeated with the spirit of the 
master to whose interpretation he con- 
secrated so much of his life. Sentences 
like the following have the true Platonic 
spirit: ‘ Education is in the main the 
art of guiding the child to imitate the 
right things and in the right way.’ ‘ The 
chief purpose of education is to form an 
élite, not for its own sake, but for that 
of society.’ ‘So far as we can see, the 
decay (in society) has always set in at 
thetop.’ ‘For the grown man, grammar 
may be one of the most dangerously 
fascinating studies.’ ‘The supremacy 
of classical education is based upon the 
fact that it is concerned with the inter- 
pretation of the highest products of the 
human mind. And this work of inter- 
pretation is always having to be done 
afresh. It cannot be stored or trans- 
mitted in books. Each fresh soul has 
to understand the masterpieces for 
itself as if no one had ever understood 
them before.’ 

This is pure humanism. But no one 
understood better than Burnet that 
mere humanism is incomplete, and that 
the secret of education is to blend 
humanism and science, as the great 
Greeks did, and as Plato did more com- 
pletely perhaps than any. Burnet, 
though not a scientist, valued science as 
much as humanism and saw that it was 
essential to keep them united. His 
gravest charge against Aristotle is that 
he made ‘a breach between philosophy 
and science.’ Yet, learned as he was, 
he was never besotted by ‘research.’ 
How sane is the irony of this passage !— 
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‘The aesthetic interpretation of a 
tragedy, or the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of a Platonic dialogue is not 
‘‘ research ” ; the investigation of scholia 
and lexicais. It is ‘‘ research” to argue 
about the name of a figure in the 
Parthenon pediment ;it is not “‘research”’ 
to investigate its aesthetic significance.’ 
How salutary is this warning !— 
‘«* Research ” is certainly laborious ; but 
in its lower forms, it requires little 
knowledge and makes few calls upon the 
higher powers of the mind.’ 

Our one regret in connexion with 
this book is that it has not reprinted 
more than one essay from Burnet’s 
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Higher Education and the War—one of 
the few good books on education, 
though a little clouded by war-time 
feelings. 

Professor A. E. Taylor and Mr. W .L. 
Lorimer in papers reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy give 
an estimate of Burnet and his work, 
followed by a bibliography. No two 
persons are so well equipped to write of 
Burnet as philosopher, scholar and 
teacher, and their notices admirably 
supplement the picture of him given by 
the Essays and by Lord Charnwood’s 
introduction. 

R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 





THE LOEB PLATO, VII. 


Plato, with an English Translation, VII. 
(Timaeus, Critias, Clitophon, Mene- 
xenus, Epistles). By R. G. Bury, 
Litt.D. Pp. 636; 3 plates illustra- 
tive of the Critias. London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Cloth, 1os.; 
leather, 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is certainly one of the better 

‘ Loebs,’ though hardly, I think, one of 

the very best. A reader who wants 

simply to get at the contents of the 

Timaeus and Epistles will find himself 

presented with a much more trust- 

worthy rendering of the one than 

Archer-Hind’s, and of the other than 

Mr. Post’s; indeed, I do not believe he 

is likely to be led into serious mis- 

understanding by trusting to the trans- 
lation, except unfortunately in one very 
important sentence of the Timaeus. 

But the text printed with the versions 

seems to me antiquated in the case of 

the Timaeus, and in both the Timaeus 
and Epistle-—I have not examined it 
very minutely for the Clitophon or 

Menexenus—disfigured by the editor's 

weakness for dubious conjectural 

‘emendations’ of a usually sound MSS. 

tradition. Indeed in the Timaeus and 

Critias the editor starts with an error 

of principle which is bound to lead to a 

poor text. He bases his own text on 

that of the Turicenses, which means 
that it is constructed throughout on 
the notoriously false theory that A is 
the codex optimus for the dialogue. 





Unfortunately it has long been estab- 
lished not only that there is no one 
‘best’ MS. of Plato, but that in the 
Timaeus there are four optimi, AFWY, 
which often disagree, and sometimes 
all agree together against a deterior 
which has the certainly true reading. 
Hence the information about the text 
given by the editor, with its delusive 
references to a ‘best MS.,’ shown on 
scrutiny to be A, is wholly misleading, 
as well as insufficient. I own I am 
surprised that, with the texts of Burnet 
and Rivaud before him, Mr. Bury 
should have shirked recording the read- 
ings of the four principal MSS. and 
some of those known from the ¢Zestt- 
monita in all cases of moment; the 
work might have been done in a few 
hours. If scruples about copyright 
forbade—though I do not see that they 
need have done—at any rate misleading 
information should not have been sup- 
plied, and important facts should not 
have been suppressed. Thus in the 
most important disputed passage in the 
whole dialogue, 40¢ 1, the reader ought 
certainly to know that Mr. Bury’s own 
‘best MS.’ has the reading r7v epi 
Tov Sia travtds TeTapévoy méodov, as 
against F, Y (andapparently W). This 
is obviously the true reading; if Mr. 
Bury hesitated to take the mention of 
it from Burnet or Rivaud, he might 
have found it in either Bekker’s or 
Bast’s collation of A. It proves, of 
course, that Aristotle was quite right in 
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saying that the dialogue teaches that 
the earth moves. Mr. Bury not only 
prints the false text of the vulgate 
without any warning that his own 
‘best MS.’ has a different text, but 
appends a note in which he summarily 
asserts that the dialogue teaches the 
earth’s immobility—a mistake for which 
there is not the excuse in 1930 there 
might have been sixty years ago. This 
is surely not to deal fairly with Plato, 
with Aristotle, or with the confiding 
reader. 

Fortunately this is perhaps the only 
place where a difference of reading 
makes so serious a difference to the 
interpretation. But there are many 
minor cases in which the MS. evidence 
is either inaccurately stated, or mis- 
interpreted, or both. Thus at 17a 9 
the false and facile unyavwpevor of the 
vulgate is given without any mention 
of the obviously sound pnyavewpévovs of 
AWY. At 29) 8 avixnrois (A) is given— 
this time probably rightly, as it was 
what Cicero read—but it is not added 
that FWY agreein dxwyrows. At 54d 2 
again the text gives what is probably 
the true, or nearly the true, reading, 
avevpovts 67 wn, but not a word is said 
to show that this comes from a codex 
deterior, all the ‘ best MSS.’ agreeing in 
omitting the py. At 37b 7 we read 
‘ op00s iwy some MSS.; wv other MSS.’ 
—a statement which conceals the awk- 
ward fact that Mr. Bury’s ‘best MS.’ A 
is one of the ‘others’ which give the 
false lection ay. At 27) g again, there 
is no reference to the fact that this 
‘best’ MS. reads not xadécavra but 
émixadécavta, which proves that Mr. 
Bury’s insertion of the necessary e/7 in 
the clause is made at the wrong place, 
the EIII being merely an error for ETH. 
I could easily multiply examples, but 
even those I have given are enough to 
show how worse than useless most of 
the information about textual matters 
is. If the reader is to be told anything 
about the subject he should have been 
told somewhere what are the most 
important MSS. and other sources for 
the text, and exactly what stands in 
them in places where there is a diver- 
gence of any significance. As it is, I 


doubt whether anyone would discover 
from the volume that it is not the same 
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group of MSS. which are the important 
ones for Timaeus, for Epistles, and for 
Menexenus. 

I do not think the editor usually 
happy in the conjectures he adopts or 


originates. I am glad, indeed, that he 
prints Cook Wilson’s admirable av£o- 
pévov in Tim. 22d 7, but I can see 
nothing to be said for the substitution 
of ypynotixov—a word unknown to 
Plato, and I believe to fourth-century 
Attic writers in general—for ypyotpov 
in the phrase (Tim. 47c¢ 8) écov 7’ ad 
povoixns povy xpnoov, or for the 
change of mepipepopevor (Tim. 49¢ 4) to 
mepipepowevwv. (I do not know how 
the conjectural text is supposed to be 
construed.) So an alteration like that 
at Ep. VII. 352a 4, when yevopuévor is 
changed to Aeyouévwr, strikes me as 
certainly uncalled for and probably 
injurious. Plato is, according to the 
MSS., saying that he finds it necessary 
to state his motives for his last visit to 
Syracuse fully, da tv adroriav kal 
Groyiav tay yevouévwv, because the 
actual results did not correspond to 
their intentions. I cannot see why he 
must be made to say rather ‘ because 
other persons told absurd stories about 
him,’ and I should be very sorry myself 
to foist on Plato such an expression as 
dua THY aGrovyiav TaY Aeyouévwv. Plato 
is, however, treated much worse by 
Messrs. Bury and Howald at £#. VII. 
351¢ 7, when they change the o# vz in the 
phrase ob te 80’ odvyiotay Oavatwv Kai 
dover into 6 71, and thus put into the 
philosopher’s mouth a brutally cynical 
approval of the execution of a plan of 
political reform ‘with the minimum of 
murder.’ I think we may be sure that 
that phrase, at any rate, never came 
from Plato. (Qy. should we not read 
ob Te Covde> bu’ ddAuyiorwy, which gives 
exactly the sense it would otherwise be 
necessary to get out of the ov tu by 
itself? Between od 7s and &’ the ab- 
sorption of odé would be easy.) 

As to the translation itself, it is not 
what Mr. Bury rather unkindly calls 
Archer-Hind’s version of the Timaeus, 
‘stylish, but it has two real merits 
which deserve grateful acknowledge- 
ment: a real effort is made to catch 
and preserve the sense of the Platonic 
metaphors which most translators are 
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too apt to ignore, and in the main the 
rendering is accurate. Most of the 
‘howlers’ of earlier versions have been 
avoided, though there are a few things 
of the kind left. Thus at Tim. 45) 5 
Mr. Bury makes the same singular 
mistake as Archer-Hind of connecting 
the words oixeiov éxdorns ipépas not 
with o@pa, to which they really belong, 
but with gas, though his own punctua- 
tion of the Greek on the opposite page 
requires the other, and correct, con- 
struction. It is odd again that in 
Ep. VII. 3394 8 the words trav 6é 
’AOnvnbev olov éEwOovvtay pe 
should be misrendered, ‘the Athenians 

. were pushing me out,’ as though 
tav 'A@nvnbev were the genitive of oi 
’"AOnvnbev. Of course, the persons meant 
are Dion and his companions, who 
were making their headquarters at 
Athens at the time referred to. Diony- 
sius and Archytas, says Plato, were, so 
to say, pulling at him from one side, 
and ‘the other party,’ Dion, was push- 
ing him out of Athens. And it is the 
mere reproduction of a very bad old 
‘howler’ to render tov Avxodpyov 
apxaiov arobei~wy at Ep. IV. 320d 6, 
‘to play the part of the ancient worthy 
Lycurgus.’ The words mean the only 
thing they grammatically can mean, 
‘to make Lycurgus look like a back 
number.’ That, of course, was what 
a ‘philosophic statesman’ from the 
Academy was expected to do. 

Mr. Bury does not often fall into 
those ‘booby-traps,’ but I think the 
Greek scholar who reads his version 
with the text by his side will find that 
he fairly often lets himself be led into 
lesser inaccuracies by not allowing 
sufficiently for the hyperbaton so char- 
acteristic of Plato’s later manner. 
This, however, does not affect the 
substantial faithfulness of his version. 
What I myself feel wanting in it is 
chiefly care in ascertaining the precise 
sense of certain very commonly re- 
curring words, especially of the con- 
necting particles. A translator needs, 
for example, to remember that ydp 
often means not ‘for’ but ‘in fact,’ 
that 63 by no means always means 
‘moreover,’ and it is to his advantage 
to know that cad7s more commonly 
means ‘certain’ than ‘clear.’ Still, as 
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I say, on the whole, if not in all matters 
of detail, the actual translation seems to 
me good in everything except a certain 
lack of living style, and frequently it 
has happy turns of phraseology on 
which, as a brother-translator, I make 
Mr. Bury my sincere compliments. 

The explanatory and introductory 
matter seems to me of unequal value. 
Much of it will be useful to the reader, 
but now and then it may lead him into 
unfortunate delusions. I certainly hope 
no one will be led by the remarks on 
Tim. 32a into imagining with Mr. Bury 
that éy«os here, or anywhere in Greek, 
means ‘a cubic number,’ and still less 
into the more dangerous implied _ belief 
that if a and 6 are integers Ja® b° is 
rational. It is not, of course, unless 
a® b® is a square number, as is not 
usually the case. And I should like to 
know who can have convinced Mr. 
Bury that ‘the angle next after the 
bluntest obtuse angle’ means one of 
179° (p. 132). Of course the words mean 
‘the least angle which is greater than 
m/2 and not less than 7,’ 1.e. an angle 
of 180°. Timaeus is indicating the 
nature of the solid angle of the tetra- 
hedron by mentioning that it is, so to 
say, enclosed by three angles of 60°, 
and 60 x 3=180, not 179. Also édefis 
in a series means ‘coming immediately 
after,’ not ‘coming just before.’ Apart 
from these two grave lapses, and the 
wholly misleading note about the 
earth’s motion or immobility, the ex- 
planatory notes to the Timaeus and 
Critias will be found generally helpful 
by the English reader, though I doubt 
whether the attempt to evaluate the 
cosmology of the dialogue as a whole, 
made in the Introduction, will be found 
of equal value. The subject is too 
large to be profitably dealt with, unless 
on a scale which permits of serious 
discussion of diverging views; and dis- 
cussion is just what Mr. Bury’s Intro- 
duction does not provide. In the 
Introductions to the Epistles, there is 
fairly full information for the reader 
about the historical facts of Plato’s 
Syracusan adventure. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Bury has a violent animus against 
admitting the authenticity of any 
epistles, except perhaps VII. and VIII.; 
all the others are condemned very con- 
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fidently, but most of them on evidence 
which ought not to hang a dog. I 
should advise any reader anxious to 
judge for himself always to study each 
Epistle first before he reads Mr. Bury’s 
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Introduction to it; the Introduction is 

sure to be couched in the spirit of a 

vehement ‘ speech for the prosecution.’ 
A. E. TAYLor. 


The University, Edinburgh. 





THE GREEK CITY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


The Greek City and its Institutions. 
By G.GLotz. Pp.xx+416. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1929. 16s, 

In view of the lack of an up-to-date 

treatise on Greek constitutions by a 

British or American scholar, the present 

translation of Glotz’s Cité Grecque comes 

opportunely. This work is in three 
parts, of which the first traces the 
development of the city to the threshold 
of democracy ; the second describes in 
some detail the Athenian democracy of 
the fifth century ; the third follows out 
the decline of the independent rods to 
the Macedonian conquest. The Govern- 
ment of Sparta only receives some 
passing allusions, and the by no means 
uneventful history of the modus in the 

Hellenistic age falls outside the author’s 

purview. 

Professor Glotz has produced a book 
that is at once learned and extremely 
readable. He has handled his almost 
unwieldy mass of facts so that each 
detail helps on the argument, and the 
result is a series of vivid and seductive 
pictures of Greek political man. More- 
over, he never forgets that constitutions 
do not function im vacuo, but is at pains 
to explain the milieu out of which each 
form of government was created. 

Another great merit of this volume is 
the clearness with which the complicated 
machinery of the Athenian democracy 
is analysed, and the candour with which 
its merits no less than its demerits are 
avowed. 

By way of contrast, Professor Glotz 
perhaps does not render full justice to 
the early aristocracies, in that he does 
not sufficiently emphasise their services 
in enforcing compulsory justice and 
helping to create a sovereign vopos Tijs 
morews. As for the fourth century, he 
exhibits this as a dark foil to the high 
lights of the Periclean age: the morality 
of Greece had sunk to that of the Cities 
of the Plain, malthusianism and individ- 


ualism ran mad, physical culture had 
become a purely professional affair, and 
economically the country was a capi- 
talist hell. As the evidence for this 
Sallustian diatribe comes partly from 
comic poets, partly from authors who 
are not describing the fourth century in 
particular or at all, its conclusions 
require continual checking. 

In accordance with the classical 
theory of Fustel de Coulanges, Professor 
Glotz represents the mos as an orderly’ 
development from a group of patriarchal 
yévn. But it can hardly be doubted that 
its placid growth was disturbed in the 
social dislocation that attended the 
invasions of the Late Helladic age; 
and though in some cases a city-state 
of the historic period may have stood 
in direct line of descent from a Minoan 
town, this does not suffice to prove its 
patriarchal origin, for nothing is known 
of the family organisation of the pre- 
Aryan folk of Greece. Similarly it is 
by no means sure that in the developed 
city the yévy formed the chief link 
between the community and the indi- 
vidual. In official documents the yévn 
figure far less frequently than the @uAai 
and gparpiat, and in these groups it 
would be unsafe to take a tie of kinship 
for granted. 

On matters of detail Professor Glotz 
often makes categorical statements 
where a hint of a doubt might seem 
apposite: ¢.g. that the hektemorot kept 
only one-sixth of their produce (pp. 119, 
124); that the plight of the Greek 
peasantry c. 600 B.c. was due to the 
sudden imposition of a money economy 
(p. 103); that the dump of inscribed 
sherds recently discovered at Athens 
does not relate to the ostracism of 
443 B.C., but to an undated and abortive 
ballot (p. 171); that the limitation of 
the SovAn’s jurisdiction dated back to 
501 B.C. (p. 199); that Lycurgus was 
officially styled 0 ém) 77 Siocnnoes (p. 214). 
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A few more adnotatiunculae. In the 
face of Thucydides and the speech Pro 
Polystrato it hardly seems safe to assert 
that in the Constitution of the Five 
Thousand ‘ the minimum was in fact a 
maximum’ (p. 76). The Spartan Apella 
was not limited to men over thirty 
(pp. 83, 85): vide Busolt’s Staatsalter- 
tiimer. Professor Meritt has recently 
shown that the Cleisthenic prytany-year 
counted an average of 3654, not (as on 
pp. 183, 187) of 360 days. The connexion 
between tyranny and ceramics, which 
Professor Glotz regards as obvious 
(p. 110), is not borne out by the case of 
the Pisistratids, whose wealth was 
almost certainly derived from mines, or 
of the Milesian despots, for the origin 
of ‘Milesian’ pottery is not certain. 
On p. 209 Professor Glotz states that 
«Anpwats was applied to the archons 


before Solon’s reforms. Whatever 
precisely the crucial passage in ’A@. 
TIox. ch. 8 § 2 may mean, it cannot bear 
this sense. On p. 332 we read that 
’A@. Tlov. does not discuss the vopo- 
@éras because Aristotle considered them 
unimportant. Can we be sure that he 
did not mention them in the lost con- 
cluding chapters, along with other 
dicastic institutions? On p. 76 read 
321 B.C. vice 312; On p. 194 Koopnrys 
vice koountwp. Five hundred medimni 
make 720, not 590 bushels (p. 120) ; and 
the ‘piécettes d’or’ which constituted 
the fees of Homeric judges were not 
gold coins (p. 252). ‘Les Athéniens 
étaient souvent obligés de plaider dans 
des villes mal disposées pour eux’ 
(€\accovpevor év rais EvpBoraiars dixacs) 
is not as much as to say that ‘the 
Athenians were bad merchants’ (p. 283). 
M. Cary. 





THE GREAT WRITERS OF ROME. 


The Great Writers of Rome. By RoBERT 
SEyYMouR Conway, Litt.D., D.Litt, 
recently Professor of Latin in the 
University of Manchester. Pp. 80. 
(Sixpenny Library.) London: Benn, 
1930. Paper, 6d. net. 

ANYONE who has_ experienced or 

imagined the difficulty of conveying 

to others in a very limited number of 
pages the salient features of a whole 
literature will understand the nature of 
the task which here confronted Professor 

Conway. Even with the restriction to 

‘great’ writers, powerful compression 

was imperative; but it may be said at 

once that this booklet is a very success- 
ful and stimulating introduction to the 
subject, and that readers are bound to 
catch a portion of its enthusiasm— 
especially that which animates the 
sections on Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, 

Vergil, and Livy. An admirable feature 

is the incorporation into the more im- 

portant chapters of translations, some 

of them by the author himself. The 
sketch ends with Tacitus, and. the scale 
allows barely ten pages for the ‘ Silver 

Age.’ An ‘Index to the Writers’ (pp. 

79-80) is a serviceable addition, though 

it should logically have omitted persons 

who were not literary figures, like 

Epicharis, Magia, or Milichus. There 





is unfortunately no bibliography. The 
printer’s reader ought to have corrected 
‘ Maulius’ (p. 65) and ‘ Tibillus’ (p. 80). 

The constraint of compression in so 
condensed a work, of course, squeezes 
some writers into narrow compass and 
squeezes others entirely out. This is 
simply unavoidable. Compression also 
militates against the employment of 
requisite qualifications in statement; 
for we can hardly claim to have ‘no 
less than twenty-one’ of Plautus’ 
plays: we cannot strictly say that the 
Plautine ‘heroine is always a slave-girl 
in the hands of a cruel slave-owner’: 
and a tiro might easily be misled by 
the remark that the collection of Cicero’s 
letters ‘ covers the last twenty-five years 
of his life,’ when in fact we have only 
eleven letters between 68 and 65 B.c. 
and none at all from the years 64 and 
and 63 B.c. Many will cordially agree 
with the prominence given by Professor 
Conway to Plautus and yet feel that 
Terence ought to have had fuller treat- 
ment—there is no quotation nor even 
a title to represent him. So too the 
excursus on the use of ‘ego’ and ‘nos’ 
in Cicero might have been with ad- 
vantage curtailed in favour of a study 
of some other aspects of the orator’s 
work for which no room was found. 
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Such criticisms, however, imply that 
the booklet, which after all is of the 
nature of an anthology, possesses the 
great merit and value of bearing its 
author’s individual impress. It is com- 
pact of vigour, while its characterisation 
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of the greater writers and reconstitu- 
tion of their background ought to win 
more readers for Latin literature. 

J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





CONSTANS’ GALLIC WAR. 


César, Guerre des Gaules. Texte établi 
et traduit par L.-A. ConsTans, Pro- 
fesseur a l’Université de Lille. 
Tome I (Livres I-IV), pp. xxxiii+ 
125 (really 250), 20 francs; Tome II 
(Livres V-VIII), pp. 213 (really 405), 
price not stated. Paris: Société 
d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926. 
Paper, 20 fr. 

M. ConsTANs is one of the leading 

authorities in France on the MSS. of 

Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum. He has 

shown (Rev. Phil., January, 1926) the 

close connexion between the Lovani- 

ensis collated by Rice Holmes (C.Q., 

1g11) and the Neapolitanus first used 

by the Paravian editor in 1920. As is 
well known, the study of Caesar’s text 
has resolved itself into a comparative 
valuation of two families of MSS. ever 
since Nipperdey separated the codices 
integri (a) from what he contemptuously 
called the codices interpolati (6). The 
reaction in favour of 8, so marked in 

Meusel’s great edition of 1894, may be 

said to have reached its zenith in the 

last Teubner edition of Klotz. Recently, 
however, the Italian editor has returned 
almost to Nipperdey’s position. 

On account of C.’s own labours 
among the MSS., it is the text to which 
we turn first. C. is very conservative ; 
by which it is not meant that he follows 
any particular manuscript tradition. 
Where a fails he has recourse to 8; 
and, in general, he prefers the reading 
of any codex deterior to the conjecture 
of a modern editor. His method is 
essentially eclectic. We find hardly a 
hundred passages (excluding those in 
which the spelling of Gaulish names 
and of some Latin words is corrected) in 
which his text gives something not sup- 
plied by MSS., and the majority of 
these variants are commonly accepted 
restorations made by the Renaissance 
editors. The conservatism of this text 


may be brought home by a glance at 
that monument of Confusion Worse 
Confounded, Meusel’s Tabula Coniectu- 
varum Caesarianarum (1893); and how 
much more perplexity modern ingenuity 
has added since that date! 

We have noticed the following devia- 
tions from the MSS. In Bk. I: 16, 5 
praecerat (Nicaise) for pracerant, wherein 
C. agrees with Rice Holmes in allowing 
only one annual Vergobret; 17, 2; 38, 3; 
40, 13; 47, 2; 51, I—all traditional and 
fairly certain corrections; 38, 5 pedum 
M sexcentorum (the suggestion of Napo- 
leon III) for pedum sexc. In Bk. II C. 
makes a bad start. The book begins 
with a statement which is intended to 
be resumptive of, but is at variance 
with, the ending of Bk. I. It can be 
corrected, either by omitting (with most 
of 8) in hibernis—the simpler correction 
—or byan addition. C.accepts Klotz’s 
insertion of legionesque essent conlocatae 
(?=one line of archetype), but retains 
the disagreement with Bk. I in his 
translation, using there as well the mis- 
leading tense ‘prenait (. . . quand.’) 
This oversight of giving one text and 
translating another occurs several times: 
cf. 12, 1, where C.’s own emendation 
pervenit (for MSS. contendit) is translated 
‘se dirigea (vers),’ and 28, 1, where C. 
adopts Glandorp’s contectos (from 16, 5) 
but translates ‘rassemblés’ (MSS. col- 
lectos). The last correction seems to 
press Caesar’s love for rigid phrases 
overmuch. Notice changes also at 5, 6; 
8, 3; and, in Bk. III, at 5, 1 (is the 
dative impossible ?); 6, 4; 9, 3; 13, 8 
Hotman’s certain copulis for scopulis; 
24,5; 26, 3 prorutis (Faerno), which is 
spoiled by the misprint hos preceding 
it, for proruptis. In Bk. IV there are 
minor corrections in the text of 1, 9; 
I, 10; 3, 3 (2); 5, 23 6, 3; 23, 5; 25, 6; 
27, I. In 16, 6 C. adopts Lange’s 
addition ad praesens, but it is hard to 
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say why this fell out, and it seems suffi- 
cient with Aldus to insert ad alone before 
auxilium. With Bentley he changes et 
amicitia in 16, 7 to amicitiae, but this 
creates an awkward string of genitives, 
and involves taking opinione in a different 
reference from opintonem earlier in the 
sentence. The advantage of the changes 
in 22, 3 hardly justifies the departure 
from the MSS.—gquod certainly need 
not be altered to the quot of the editio 
princeps. Familiar corrections appear 
in Bk. V in 9, 1; 11, 43 24, 6; 25,53 
28, 4; 32, 2; 47, 43 49, 2 and 54, I. 
In the corrupt passage 25, 3 C. prints 
Witte’s clam for the second iam, which 
palaeographically follows tnimict well, 
but makes a curious contrast in fact 
with palam; at the famous crux 31, 5 
he takes sides with Hartz and Momm- 
sen in reading mane eatur for MSS. 
maneatur, but this brilliant suggestion 
surely involves an intractable difficulty 
with the negative; and he is strong- 
minded enough to mark 34, 2 as corrupt. 
In Bk. VI notice 17, 3; 21, 4; 30, 2; 
22, 2, where he follows Aldus in deleting 
after qui the impossible cum, although 
either quicumque (Peskett) or qui tum 
(Heller) seems attractive; and, in Bk. 
Vid, & 35 25,43 90,' 33 SF, 23.25, 2; 
36,6; 42, 6; 45, 2; 56, 2 (me for the 
first ut); 64, 1; 67, 3; 68, 3; 73, 2; 
73, 6; 78, 1; 82, 3; 84, 1—passages 
which require no comment. In 3, 2 C. 
adopts Schneider’s bi quae, which is 
very close to the whigque of the best 
MSS.; but is wbicumque, which does not 
involve an unusual idiom, not given by 
some of the codd. dett.? It finds no 
place, however, in the critical apparatus. 
In 50. 2 is printed Heller’s excellent 
pactum for pacatum (the vulgar reading 
is pacatorum). There are several well- 
known difficulties in the Seventh Book. 
In 14, 5 Madvig’s ab via is adopted for 
the MSS. aboia (vulg. a Boia), but does 
not appear in C.’s translation. Is ab 
found in Caesar before v? In 35, 3, 
where the almost universal captis of the 
MSS., in an impossible sense, has sug- 
gested to editorial fancy more conjec- 
tures than any other word in the text 
of the Commentaries, C. reads carptis, 
which is given by the second hand of 1. 
This was also Wendel’s conjecture, and, 
as the easiest correction, wins even a 


grudging assent from Rice Holmes. In 
55, 9 C. cuts the knot by reading im 
provinciam for ex provincia, with Nicaise. 
It is an excess of caution to read tmul- 
culos in 84, 1, where AM have musculos 
(so, too, C.’s translation). The dagger 
also appears in go, 8. In Bk. VIII 
observe 3, I; 5, 23 9, 33 14, 4 (Nip- 
perdey’s divid: videret for divideret) ; 
23,53 24,3; 28,2; 40,25 41, 4 (venas: 


Kiibler, following Orosius, for vineas) ; 
42, 4 (prout erat for poterat: Hoffmann); 
48, 10} 52, 5; 

As may be guessed from his treat- 
ment of other men’s conjectures, C. is 
very sparing of his own. We have 
noticed only twenty-two corrections of 
his introduced into the text; and of 
these three (I 29,2; V 55,2; VII 58, 2) 
are concerned with the spelling of 
Gaulish names, three (V 6, 4; 41, 6; 
49, 2) are slight transpositions, four 
(IV ro, 1; VI 8, 6; VII 75, 3—but 
Nipperdey anticipated C. here ?—81, 4) 
are deletions, and six (I 46, 4; V 34, 4; 
VI 43,1; VII 46,1; 53,23 75,3) « 2 
additions, in five cases of a single wora. 
Of the remainder, supplevi rebus for 
supertoribus, a brilliant attempt to restore 
the corrupt beginning of the Hirtian 
Preface to Bk. VIII, is by far the boldest 
stroke in the whole edition. It has the 
advantage of keeping A’s comparentibus, 
and the alteration could have easily: 
occurred before atque insequentibus. The 
other corrections of C.’s are in II 12, 1; 
VI 1, 3; VII 57, 3 (good); VIII 4,1 
and 15,5 (fasce for acte makes a very 
dull sentence !). 

C.’s adherence to 8 is noteworthy in 
III 13, 9 (cotes); 1V 22, 3; V 42, 2 and 
VII 56, 2. Among passages where 
surely a is wrongly preferred are I 43, 1 
(the names in a look like a gloss) and 
II 35, 3 (hibernacula is not found in 
Caesar). The results of an eclectic 
method cannot hope to win approval 
everywhere. C. himself says (p. xxvii) 
‘il faut constamment confronter les 
deux traditions, et, au lieu d’appliquer 
automatiquement un principe d’autorité 
reconnu une fois pour toutes, on doit 
juger chaque cas en lui-méme, d’aprés 
le contexte, d’aprés l’usage de César, 
d’aprés les suggestions du sens critique. 
Cette méthode est d’un maniement 
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délicat.’ In this handling C. usually 
shows a sane judgment. 

A comment is due on the prevalent 
method of indicating by italics words 
or letters restored in the text. Consider 
the following: videbat (for codd. viderat) 
III 6; praeerat (for praeerant) I 16; 
constratisque (contractisque) IV 22. 
So far so good, a threefold rule emerges, 
which is clear and universal and well 
emphasises the smallness of the change 
made. But what of facultas (difficultas) 
I 38; copulis (scopulis) III 13; Lato- 
bicorum (atobrigorum) I 29; Sedullus 
(asedullus, sedulius) VII 88; diduci 
(deduci) III 23; venas (vineas) VIII 41; 
iis (his) IV 19; tis (his) IV 15, etc.? 
Could not a more consistent application 
of a convention be attained ? 

C. has taken great pains with native 
names. With Vendryés he prefers the 
form Metlosedum. Personal names 
Latinised in -us he regularly spells -os 
in the translation, though he has natu- 
ralised ‘Camulogéne.’ But why does 
a lonely ‘ Sédullus’ appear on p. 277 
(unless de Saulcy found actual proof 
of a -u- stem on coins) ? 

Such a conflict as impediebat and 
inpeditis within the one chapter V 7, 
or finitimos and finitumisque, both in 
VI 2, strikes the eye, but is the deliberate 
result of following the tradition of a or, 
when a is in internal discord, of the 
majority of a MSS. 

The critical apparatus is very clear 
and useful. C. has included in it ‘the 
most interesting conjectures’; but it is 
kept within reasonable bounds—e.g. the 
extravagant ‘restorations’ of the prolific 
‘emender’ Paul seldom appear. In 
corrupt passages the reader is referred 
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to Meusel’s Tabula, and for C.’s views 
on his own conjectures to the Rev. 
Etudes anc. and Rev. Phil. Only twice 
have we found the apparatus awkwardly 
intruding where it should not (pp. 102 
and 293). 

The volumes are pleasantly and care- 
fully printed, as one expects in this 
series. A close examination, however, 
reveals slight blemishes, which a later 
edition, it is hoped, will remove. Letters 
or figures are missing, ¢g. on p. 24, 
title and 1. 1; p. 80, 1. 30; p. 132, title; 
p. 267, 1.15. On p. xxvii, l. 28, read 
Ashburnhamianus; p. 117,1. 27, hiemem; 
p. 151, 1. 22, perturbati. Paragraph 3 
begins in the wrong place in the text, 
p. 185. Undotted 2’s abound, as many 
as three to a page. Our copy of Vol. I 
is defective by eight pages. This we 
should not mention if it were only an 
error in the folding of folio 5, but the 
mistake seems to be more deep-seated, 
and may affect the whole edition. 

There is an excellent Introduction of 
thirty-three pages, in which C. discusses 
the title, the time of writing, the MSS., 
the style, and the historical value of the 
work. He rejects the year-by-year 
theory of composition, and adheres to 
the view that the Commentaries were 
hastily composed during the last three 
months of 52 and published immedi- 
ately. There are a good Index and 
three maps (of Gaul, Gergovia, and 
Alesia). We notice Bott in the text 
and index, Bot in the map. 

M. Constans’ César is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Budé Classics. 

L. J. D. RIicHARDSON. 


University College, 
Cardiff: 


THE OXFORD LIVY. 


Titi Livt Ab Vrbe Condita. Recog- 
noverunt et adnotatione critica in- 
struxerunt C. F. WALTERS et R. S. 


Conway. Tomus III., Libri XXI.- 
XXV. Oxonii: e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano [1929]. Cloth, 6s. 


(India paper edition, 7s. 6d.) 
THE Oxford Livy, as is well known, 
differs from the other texts in the series 
in containing, not a select, but an ex- 
haustive apparatus criticus, and it is not 





too much to say that the book before 
us opens a new era in the textual study 
of the Third Decade. It is the fruit of 
years of hard toil on the part of the 
authors (of whom Professor Walters is, 
alas! no longer with us) and several of 
their former pupils. Not only has an 
important MS., the Agennensis in the 
British Museum (with which the editio 
princeps, Rome 1469, seems closely con- 
nected), been employed for the first 
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time, but those already known have 
been collated with a care which has 
laboriously distinguished the various 
hands in each, and in some cases the 
different scribes who copied the original 
MS., and has approximately dated each 
corrector and discovered his ‘ personal 
equation.’ Thus it has been possible 
to write the history of each codex, and 
of the Livian text as a whole. The 
patience and insight involved are beyond 
praise; and the editors have enriched 
their annotations with a wealth of 
argumentation, criticism, and reference 
to other authorities which will greatly 
increase the indebtedness of scholars. 
Particularly is this the case in matters 
of orthography, not only of common 
words, but of names of persons and 
places. It may be remarked that the 
app. crit. is substantially the work of 
Professor Walters, while his death left 
his colleague with the task of writing 
the preface, which, besides full descrip- 
tions of the MSS., gives an index of 
passages in the notes in which discus- 
sions of important points, palaeograph- 
ical and other, may be found. 

Unfortunately the Puteanus, our su- 
preme authority, is a very corrupt 
uncial indeed, written, as the preface 
says, at a time when classical Latin 
was dying and Italian not yet born. 
The scribe, poor fellow, hardly deserves 
the charge of drunkenness (see XXIV. 
45- 7 n.), but it is true that he can 
scarcely have understood more of what 
he was copying than three or four 
words at a time. The copies of P, 
and their would-be correctors, provide 
a most melancholy and yet most in- 
structive chapter in the history of 
palaeographical error, wilful and other- 
wise. Professor Conway leaves to others 
two important problems for solution: 
(a) how it comes about that some tenth 
or twelfth century corrector of the 
Mediceus or Agennensis achieved ob- 
viously right readings where his original 
P was quite wrong; (b) how it is that 
amid much that is ludicrous and al- 
most criminal some of the Renaissance 
scholars, and particularly Laurence 
Valla, who once worked on A, could 
make such palmary emendations. 

We have only’noted two misprints in 
the text—in XXIII. 35. 7 ‘exaequar’ 
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for ‘exaequari,’ and in XXV. 36.7 a 
full-stop after ‘circumdabant’ instead 
of a comma. There are several, how- 
ever, in the notes—some of a bewilder- 
ing kind. The recording of earlier con- 
jectures is judicious and full, though 
each of us will regret the exclusion of 
some which he has learned to value, 
especially as some that are given are 
stigmatised as ‘ malae’ or ‘ mirae.. How 
far the collation of P is intended to be 
absolutely exhaustive we cannot say; 
but, ¢g., the following readings are not 
recorded—XXII. 39. 9, ‘ne’ for ‘nec’; 
XXII. 39. 10, ‘quae’ for ‘que’ (after 
‘futura’); XXIII. 53. 7, ‘esse Scipio’ 
for ‘esse’ (after ‘malo’); XXIII. 42. 
13, ‘ademdemeris’ (sic), with the ‘ mde’ 
struck out by a corrector; XXV. 15.17, 
‘fortunam’ for ‘fortuna.’ All these have 
been recorded by previous editors, and 
are quite clear in Omont’s photographic 
reproduction. In XXII. 57. 6 P? read 
‘galina,’ not ‘gallina.’ In a few cases 
the editors in their notes write ‘scrip- 
simus, apparently claiming as their 
own emendations made before by others. 
We note also that in XXII. 31. 8, 9 
the annalist Coelius Antipater is spelt 
‘Caelius’ in the text without comment 
(elsewhere ‘ Coelius’). 

Granted the thorough preparation 
which we have described, the constitu- 
tion of a new text is harder than might 
seem to be the case ; how hard, is proved 
by the fact that the editors record at 
least seventy-eight instances where 
their opinions differ. (Of course that 
number would have been less but for 
the difficulties caused by Professor 
Walters’ illness.) Most of the new 
readings now proposed are on the old 
lines; some seem caused by an almost 
perverse desire to save Livy’s credit on 
points of fact; many are concerned 
with the filling of gaps, admitted or 
suspected, largely on the supposition 
of the omission in P of a line or lines 
of sixteen to eighteen letters. We feel 
a little suspicious that the editors, 
having proved conclusively that the 
scribe of P was peculiarly prone to 
certain types of error, unconsciously 
argue as if he never made any others. 
Granted that an emendation which 
assumes one of those types of error is 
more convincing, yet surely the human 
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intellect has not greatly changed in 
fifteen centuries, and the transcriptional 
slips of modern dons and _ under- 
graduates, experto crede, defy analysis, 
and in many cases even explanation. 
We await eagerly the publication by 
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Professor Conway of the second half of 
the Third Decade, which, we under- 
stand, is well advanced. 

E. E. GENNER. 


Oriel College, 
Oxford. 





BOURGERY AND PONCHONT’S LUCAN. 


Lucain: La Guerre Civile (La Pharsale). 
Tome II, Livres VI-X. Texte 
établi et traduit par A. BoURGERY 
et Max PoncHonT. Pp. 225 (really 
432). Paris: Société d’édition ‘ Les 
belles lettres’, 1929. Paper, 26 fr. 

SINCE the appearance of the first half 

of this edition, reviewed in C.R. 1927 

pp. 189-91, it has been thought advis- 

able to make some change in the 
editorship, and the last three books 
have been put into the hands of Mr 

Ponchont. The former review was 

much too long for the importance of 

the work, though all too short for the 
number and the nature of its mistrans- 
lations. In this second half the errors 
are fewer and less formidable, but to 
notice them adequately would still need 
too much room; and instead of sorting 

them into classes I will first give a 

general list of the worse among them 

and then exhibit a single specimen from 
each book. 

VI 139, 226 f., 301, 311, 319 f., 385, 
' 535 £.,716 f.; VII 132, 205 f., 249, 253, 
325, 305, 375 £, 395, 418, 463, 467 f., 
484, 501, 518 f., 537 f., 580, 603, 705, 
842, 856 f.; VIII 4o f., 52 f., 236, 
246 f., 402 f., 462, 512 f., 619, 646 f., 
748, 792; IX 83, 153 f., 219 f., 245, 
283, 346, 365, 369, 387, 390-2, 405 f., 
434, 457, 520 f., 559, 580, 593 f., 616, 
667 f., 684, 852 f., 983, 992 f.; X 9 f., 
184, 203, 272, 369 f., 449, 472, 502. 

VI 385 Magnetes equis, Minyae gens 
cognita remis. Having mistaken a nom. 
plur. for a gen. sing. the editor trans- 
lates Minyae gens ‘les descendants de 
Minyas’, bolsters up his error with the 
fiction ‘ Minyas était un des compagnons 
de Jason,’ and puts this imaginary per- 
son into his index. 

VII 375 f. haec (populus futurus) 
libera nasct, | haec (qui nunc est populus) 


uult turba mori ‘libre cette foule veut 
naitre, libre elle veut mourir’. 

VIII 792 inscripsit (saxo) sacrum 
semusto stipite nomen ‘il grave sur un 
pieu 4 demi consumé le nom auguste’. 

IX 369 haud wuitra Garamantidas 
attigit undas ‘ne s’avanga point au dela 
des eaux des Garamantes’, 

X g f. fertur securus in urbem | pignore 
tam saeut sceleris sua signa secutam (which 
had pledged by Pompey’s murder its 
adhesion to his cause) ‘il entre, sir du 
gage offert par un crime si cruel, dans 
la capitale, qui fait escorte a ses en- 
seignes’. 

I have chosen these rather than such 
blunders as VII 395 mocte coacta ‘a la 
nuit noire’ or 468 percussé mistaken for 
percussé because they better display the 
editors’ incompetence as interpreters 
and make it the more surprising that 
they should so often venture to offer 
their own opinions in places where 
interpretation is the subject of dispute. 
Mr Bourgery even thinks that he can 
amend the text. X 314 ‘hoc fere modo 
restituit Bourgery: qua tter est nostrum 
ad rubri commercia pont’. VII 156 
typhonas: ‘on pourrait lire pzthias’. 
VII 309 f. ‘il me verra percer mes 
entrailles, lui qui, vainqueur, n’avait 
pas jusqu’ici pitié de l’ennemi’: ‘what 
is he mistranslating now?’ asks the 
astounded reader; but the French is 
faithful to the absurdity of the Latin, 
for the Latin is Mr Bourgery’s and is 
this: fodientem uiscera cernet | me mea, 
qui nondum uictor respexerat hostem. 

In the notes my reference at VII 156 
to ‘Olympiod. in Ar. met. p. 13 14-6 
ed. Berol.’ has become ‘Olympiodore 
(Métam. d’Aratus p. 13, 14, 16 éd. de 
Berlin)’, and at 161 my ‘Cassius Dio 
XLI 61 2’ is transformed into ‘ Dion 
Chrysostome’. A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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TWO BOOKS ON SENECA. 


Sénéque: Questions Naturelles. Texte 
établi et traduit par Paut OLTRA- 
MARE. Tome I. (Livres I.-III.) et 
Tome II. (Livres IV.-VII.). (Collec- 
tion des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1929. 
Paper, 25 frs. each volume. 

Die Nachahmungstechnik Senecas in den 
Chorliedern des Hercules Furens und der 
Medea. Doctoral dissertation by 
Curistos K. KAPNUKAJAS. Pp. x+ 
158. Borna-Leipzig: Universitats- 
verlag von Robert Noske, 1930. 
Paper. 

Mr. OLTRAMARE has notonlycollated H, 

P, E and Z of the manuscripts in Class ®, 

and A, B and V of those in Class A, 

but also examined G, S and F in many 

places, and he has been able to correct 
some previous reports of readings. 

From Gercke he has taken the readings 

of J, K, L, M, O, T and g. He regards 

H and V as the best representatives of 

the two classes. Of Z, preserved in his 

own university city of Geneva, Mr. Oltra- 
mare holds, as was seen in Rev. Phil. 

XLV., 1921, pp. 5-44, a very different 

view from Gercke and from Mr. Garrod, 

C.Q. VIII., 1914, p. 275, and about a 

hundred and forty adopted readings 

have no better authority. He makes 
rather more than seventy conjectures, of 
which all but ten are in the text. One 
of the cleverest is ora nacta for aura 
tacta at iii. 29. 6; one of the least con- 
vincing is cadaueribus for clarus at 

iii. 27. 7. Of Mr. Garrod’s conjectures 

three are accepted, and nearly forty are 

to be found in the apparatus criticus. 

Mr. Oltramare makes many good choices 

between possible readings, but one 
doubts, for example, at iii. 18. 1 tlts, 
which is not translated, iv. pr. 9 ué for 
quod (why not quo?); and iv. 2. 7 surely 
aquae (cp. i. 8. 8, ii. 26. 7, iii. Ig. 1, 
iil. 27. I, vi. 20. 1) or fluminis (cp. 
vi. 8. 4, vi. 20. 3) must have fallen out. 
Good emendations which might have 
been read and are not even mentioned 
are i. 1. 10 ac Brakman, iii. 15. 3 numerus 
Kroll and Kronenberg, and vi. 18. 3 
sut pavat Walter, which is better than 
sibi parat for superat; and one misses 
i. 3. 4 ut... desinat Gercke and in a 
Paris manuscript, i. 6. 6 naturae» and 






























































i. 13. 2 guin F. Muller, i. 16. 5 quem non 
est quod non putes Walter, iv. 13. I memet 
Brakman, vi. 18. 3 liberat aestum Walter, 
and vii. 30. 1 diwinis apud Roger Bacon. 
At iii. 18. 3 serpentis was proposed by 
Kroll in 1911, and at vii. 25. 3 sol was 
added by Burgersdijk in 1899. At 
v. 17. 5 one half of Vasi’s proposal is 
given without the other; healters ferunt 
to furunt. At i. 3. 4 sed is omitted on 
the authority of Z, but sed nunc is in 
Juv. v. 141 and Seneca does not always 
use nunc by itself for ‘as it is’; cp., for 
example, at nunc iv. 2. 25 and Ad Mar- 
ciam 20. 4, nunc uero iv. 2. 3 and vi. 6. 3, 
nunc autem vii. 18. 1, and nunc tamen at 
Ad Heluiam 18.9. At iii. 27. 14 it is 
not clear why, when it is said that Z 
‘a sans doute raison,’ its reading is not 
in the text. 
Mr. Oltramare gives brief introduc- 
tions to each book and a good preface 
to the whole work. The original order 
of the books is regarded as iv. b—vii., 
ii—iv. a. The translation is clear and 
accurate and, for the most part, concise. 
It was perhaps inevitable that in iii. 30. 5 
four Latin words should need sixteen in 
French, but at iv. 2. 6 need planis aquis 
tradit have become ‘il les remet sains et 
saufs a des eaux tranquilles’? It is 
probably due to a praiseworthy endea- 
vour to be brief that words have been 
omitted at i. 3. 8, ii. 16, ii. 49. 2, 
ii. 59. I2, Vi. 2. 3, Vi. 2 Q, Vie 5. 2, 
vi. 32, 3, and vi. 32. 7. 
Mr. Oltramare adds a generous num- 
ber of explanatory notes, which form a 
valuable and illuminating commentary. 
They cannot all find room at the foot 
of the page and some of them fill four 
or five pages at the end of each volume, 
where there might perhaps be room for 
a few more in a new edition. i. pr. II 
contentus modico is not in Suet. 77d. 18, 
but it is in Juv. ix. 9; i. 8.8 Luc. iv. 81 
is not necessarily an imitation of Virg. 
Georg. i. 380, for cp. Plaut. Curc. 132. 
ii. 3. 2 Mr. Oltramare notes pabula laeta 
at ili. 27. 5 asa Lucretianism—it is seven 
times in Lucr., but also, for example, in 
Cul. 45 and Ov. Am. iii. 5. 28—and aper- 
tius faciam, with which cp. Ep. 58. 19, 
may come from Lucr. ii. 182. ii. 31. I 
cp. Luc. vii. 159 and Sil. Ital. xii. 625-6. 
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ii. 40. 2 does not agree with Ef. 57. 8. 
iii. pr. 3 cp. Hor. Odes ii. 16. 17-18. 
iii. 18. 4 the mullet likes rocks again in 
Juv. v. 93- v.18. 8 cp. Prop. iii. 7. 31-2. 
vi. 3. 4 cp. Manil. iv. 407. vi. 32. 12 cp. 
Ep. 77. 19. At i. 1. 13 it is said ‘Castor 
et Pollux sont les dieux protecteurs des 
hommes de mer. Horace (C. i. 3. 1 sqq.) 
et Pline (N.H. ii. ror) ajoutent aux 
Dioscures leur sceur Héléne.’ The only 
reference to Helen in the ode of Horace 
is in verse two, which describes the Dio- 
scuri as fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
and in Pliny Helen is as dangerous to 
ships as her brothers are kindly. Com- 
pare also Stat. Siluae iii. 2. 8-12 and 
Theb. vii. 791-3. 

I have noticed more than a hundred 
misprints in these two volumes. It isa 
pity there are so many, but almost all 
are trivial and easily put right—it need 
only be noted that on p. 97 the ‘ bons 
manuscrits’ have not hominem but hom1- 
num and that K. Busche is consistently 
referred to as Busch—and they do not 
lessen the gratitude Mr. Oltramare de- 
serves for having produced so convenient 
an edition of a work in which, as he says, 
Seneca shows himself ‘un éminent 
représentant de l’humanité romaine, et 
méme de l’humanité en général.’ 


Kapnukajas’ work—‘ die fiir den Vor- 
laufer einer Abhandlung iiber samtliche 
Chorlieder der Tragédien Senecas 
gehalten werden soll’—is dedicated to 
the manes of Richard Heinze by a pupil 
of his at Leipzig from Siatista in south- 
west Macedonia. It gives a comment- 
ary on the odes of the H.F. and Medea 
together with discussion of the sources 
on which Seneca has drawn and of his 
method in using them. It is shown 
that he borrows from Euripides, Virgil, 
and Horace, but that his chief debt is 
to Ovid and especially to his Metamor- 
phoses, and that what he borrows he 
makes his own. For the most part 
Mr. Kapnukajas does not ask us to 
believe in fanciful instances of imita- 
tion, but sometimes the wisdom is for- 
gotten that may be learned from Hosius’ 
De imitatione scriptorum Romanorum im- 
primis Lucani (Greifswald, 1907), and 
in a few places some modification is 
necessary. 

The similarity of Med. 303 and Ov. 
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Trist. iii. 10. 61-62, of 584 and Met. xiii. 
725, and of H.F. 1087-8 and Lucr. iv. 
769 and 1023 (cp. Ciris 340) is probably 
without significance. At H.F. 133 for 
Oeta cp. H.O. 861-2 and Ciris 350; 143 
add Virg. Georg. ii. 524-5 ; 145 add Virg. 
with Hor. Odes iii. 16. 28 cp. also Sen. 
Ecl. iii. 55; 165 add Tib. i. 1. 56; 168 
Ep. 73. 43 172 cp. Ov. Trist. iii. 12. 18 
uerbost fort; 174 locant in Ov. Fasti v. 293 
is used of the other party, and compare 
rather Am. i. 10. 30 and Juv. viii. 185; 
182 retro reuolwunt cp. Ag. 488-9; 198 
cp. Tib. i. 10. 40; 199 cp. Hor. Ep. i. 7. 
58 and Odes iii. 29. 14; 533 add Aesch. 
P.V. 709-710; 568 add Virg. Aen. iii. 
383; 574 add Prop. ili. 2. 3-4; 580 cp. 
Claud. In Ruf. il. 494 weteresque 7608; 
581 turidict is probably not simply ‘ aus 
metrischer Bequemlichkeit ’ but for the 
assonance with Eurydicen; 865 cp. H.O. 
48-49 and 1527; 866 cum semel is not 
necessarily due to Hor. Odes iv. 7. 21 
forép. Prop. iv. 11. 3; 874 prima horaa 
closer parallel is De Prouid. v.7 ; 1110-1 
should have been kept—cp. C.Q. V., 

IQII, p. 109; Med. 59 sceptrifer may be 
from Ov. Fasti vi. 480; 66 Hor. Odes i. 
Ig. 16 is worth citing; 100 add Ov. 
Fasti ii. 149; 111 for the metonymy 
add Virg. Aen. vii. 397, Ciris 439 and 
H.F. tor and for multifidam Ov. Met. 
vill. 644; 315 cp. Germ. Avratea 139 
tardus in occasum sequitur sua plaustra 
Bootes; 334 add Ov. Met. vii. 52 and 
Sen. N.Q. v. 18. 14; 339 sepositum cp. 
Prop. i. 20. 24; 373-4 the expression 
is not only Horatian—cp. Virg. Ecl. i. 62 
and Aen. viii. 715 to say nothing of 
Homer, Il. ii.825; 376 cp. Ad Marciam 
18. 6 and Sen. rhet. Suas. i. 4. 595; 
where Hor. Odes i. 2. 30 is not an exact 
parallel since uentam is a noun and 
uenias comes from uentre, cp. Virg. Aen. 
iii. 144; 637 add H.O. 283; 661 why is 
no consideration taken of C.Q. XVII., 
1923, p. 167? 663 the true reading is 
Gronouius’ impendes, but Mr. Kapnu- 
kajas, although at 304 he has quoted 
impendens animam marito, here, attri- 
buting itmpendet to Gruter, reads the 
unlikely verse uxor impendet animam 
marito; 666 Mr. Kapnukajas explains 
the aesthetic value of ustus forgetting 
that Richter’s arrangement of this pas- 
sage, which he has told us at 657 he is 
following, involves the expulsion of the 














verse to which the word is thought to 
belong ; 863 add Ov. Met. xiii. 547. It 
is worth mentioning that Mr. Kapnu- 
kajas rejects the view of Mesk, adopted 
by Weinreich, that the last ode of the 
H.F. is in the form of the rhetorical 
Abyos ériTaduos. 

The book is not free from misprints 
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and wrong references, and twice an 
American is described as an English- 
man; but Mr. Kapnukajas has written 
an interesting and largely persuasive 
work that makes us look forward to the 
results of his future studies. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
University of Liverpool. 


THE GREEK FATHERS. 


The Greek Fathers. By J. M. CAMPBELL. 
London: Harrap, 1929. Pp. ix+ 
167. Cloth, 5s. net. 

THIs spirited and interesting volume 

in the American series ‘Our Debt to 

Greece and Rome’ is the work of a 

Professor of Greek and Latin in the 

Catholic University of America at 

Washington. He is true to the pur- 

pose of the series, selecting for summary 

treatment those of the Fathers from 

Irenaeus to John of Damascus who 

have exercised an influence upon 

Western thought. The Apostolic 

Fathers are omitted, and also the 

Apologists, as not Hellenic, and as 

having failed to leave their mark. 

Likewise, certain pure theologians, and 

notably the two Cyrils, are omitted. 

The West is regarded as having worked 

out its doctrine independently of them. 

But the chief writers are admirably 

treated, Dr. Campbell’s favourites being, 

it seems, Origen, Chrysostom, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and the Areopagite, while 
due emphasis is laid upon the import- 
ance of John of Damascus as the guide 
of the Scholastics into Greek meta- 
physical theology. Almost half of the 
little book is occupied in tracing the 
channels by which Eastern thought 
reached the Christian West, and the 
ways in which it worked. It was 

St. Augustine who did most to convey 

it, and he who superseded it. Yet 


Western monasticism was shaped by 
translations from the Greek, and Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, in several rival 
translations, was to stamp his Neo- 
platonism upon Western philosophy. 
Dr. Campbell shows how great was the 
influence of Greek Christian eloquence 
on the French preachers of the seven- 
teenth century, and how in other ways 
modern literature has been affected from 
the same source, till finally the historical 
school of the nineteenth century drew 
attention to the primitive Christian 
writers who hitherto had been com- 
paratively neglected. It is not surprising 
that he has failed to note how Greek 
thought has influenced the English 
more deeply than any other of the 
reformed Churches. It reached us guo 
pruna et cottana vento. Young Fellows 
of Colleges in both the Universities 
were eager to serve as chaplains in the 
Levant, and they returned laden not 
only with manuscripts for collectors 
such as Usher and Laud, but with ideas 
of doctrine and of worship that were 
novel and attractive in the seventeenth 
century. 

This pleasant little book has been 
insufficiently revised for the press. The 
unlearned will be in doubt whether 
Nazianzus was a person or a place. 


E. W. WATSON. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


Platon. Verteidigungsrede des Socrates: 
Kriton. By Cron-UHLE-STRUCK. 
Pp. iv+132. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. 
Boards, Rm. 4.80 (unbound, 4.20). 

TuHIs is a revision of Cron-Uhle’s 

Apology and Crito by Dr. Struck. The 

Introduction is entirely rewritten: it 
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leads up to a discussion of Socrates and 
his trial by a brief discussion of codoi, 
cogictai, dirocoga: : it is interestingly 
written, but contains nothing strikingly 
new or controversial. The notes, 
usually excellent, are at times over- 
crowded with comments on the obvious, 
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occasionally to the exclusion of what is 
important: ¢.g. 29A Soxeiy yap eidévas 
éotiv, & ovx oldev has the superfluous 
note & ov« older, naml. o Soxdv eidévas, 
without observing the distinction be- 
tween & ovx oldev (Lat. quae nescit), 
‘ignorance on the particular subject,’ 
viz. death, and & ya olda a few lines 
below (Lat. guae nesciam), ‘ subjects in 
general on which I am _ ignorant.’: 
24B ToAX? yap av Tis evdarpovia ein, TES 
is taken with the noun and compared 
in the note with 23D as Swxparns tis 
éoTt puapwratos, where the note takes 
Tis as modifying the adjective : it would 
surely be better, as well as more con- 
sistent with the reference to 23D, to 
take mod Tis together: 26E dpaypijs 
éx THs Opynotpas mpvayévors—three in- 
terpretations are suggested, but the 
editor does not state clearly which he 
prefers, unless he does so by implica- 
tion by answering the objections raised 
to the view that the reference is to 
doctrines aired in the choruses of 
tragedies: 26D Wate ov eidévac—‘in 
der Regel steht bei #ore mit dem Infin. 
pm, doch auch ov, besonders wenn wate 
sich an einen von ¢$dvat, olecar u. dgl. 
abhangigen Infin. anschliesst’ does not 
suggest how very exceptional dare ov 
with the infin. is except in O.O.: 
36c évraida perv ovx ja of edOav pnre 
viv pte EuavT@ Euerrov pndev Shedos 
elvat no explanation is given of the 
difficult pyre: 27E Kal ov Tod avTod 
unre Saipovas x.7.r. the editor quotes 
with approval O. Apelt’s comparison of 
this ov with the redundant ov in éore 
Tot ovdepia unxYavi m2) OVK aTodwAEVat 
KaxioTa yuvaikov tracéwv (Hat. II. 181) 
—but surely the od of od tod avtod 
cannot be brought under any category 
of Greek idiom: it is either a copyist’s 
error or bad Greek. 





Aspects of Greek Life. Edited by R. C. 
MarTIN and A. N. G. RICHARDS. 
Pp. 116. London: Mills and Boon, 
1929. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A HUNDRED AND FORTY passages of 

Greek are here grouped under such 

headings as War, Love, Athletics and 

the like: no notes or comment of any 
kind are added. The extracts are well 
chosen: but the preface says the book 
is designed for the ‘highest forms’ in 
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schools. It is not called a book of 
‘unseen translation,’ but, unless this is 
its intention, its function is not obvious: 
surely the ‘ highest forms’ are not to do 
their reading in gobbets of this descrip- 
tion. The book is disfigured by some 
bad readings—é@’ for fy’, éoracay for 
éotacay (both in ror)—and many mis- 
prints—’Aravn for ’Ayavn (2), addxovev 
for ddddxoev (56), Bapxaios for Bap- 
xatiots (101), Téxwoev for téxvwcev (122), 
ié@v for idov: whilst the wrong accents 
and breathings are legion—there are 
nine in a short passage of fourteen 
lines (No. 4). 





Selections from Herodotus. By Amy L. 
Barsour. Pp. ix+388; four maps. 
Boston (U.S.A.), London, etc.: Heath 
and Co., 1929. Cloth. 

THESE selections form a continuous 

narrative down to the battle of Salamis, 

including certain of the more im- 

portant and interesting digressions, but 

omitting large tracts of Oriental history. 

The design is excellent and admirably 

carried out: the selection contains 

most that the lover of Herodotus would 
hope to find within 200 pages of text: 
the notes are clear and to the point. 

The Introduction is devoted mainly 

to a brief account of the dialect of 

Herodotus and to Greek syntax: the 

latter calls itself ‘ The Syntax of Herodo- 

tus,’ but is in reality a self-sufficing 
survey of Greek syntax in general. It 
is on the whole good: but it omits, and 
even denies by implication, an idiom 
which happens to be more frequent in 
Herodotus than in any other Greek 
author, viz. the ‘time’ significance of 
the aorist in the subjunctive and opta- 
tive: § 97 says ‘the tenses of these 
moods do not express differences of 
time,’ a statement contained in many 
books on Greek syntax, never true and 
nowhere less true than in Herodotus. 
Witness p. 111, 1. 14 7a Tofa of éxtn- 
pévor, éreav pev Séwvtar ypacOat, év- 
tavvovat, éreav 5€ ypnowvTat, €xdvovCL, 
where the aorist subjunctive obviously 
means ‘ when they have used them’: so, 
too, in the optative—p. 191, 1. 8 d«ws 
otummeioy Tepl Tovs diaTovs mepiOévTes 
dyvevav, érofevov és to ppdyya where 
the aorist optative of indefinite fre- 
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quency implies completed action like the 
pluperfect indicative in Latin, over 
which a similar misunderstanding is 
common in Latin Grammars. The note 
on p. 62, 1. 30 ws vevixnyuévos contains a 
curious confusion of thought, and one 
or two misprints might be corrected in 
a future edition—rodrovs (110, 1. 12), 
amépuye for dmépevye (111, 1. 27, n.), 
éxteivw for évreivw (111, 1. 16, n.); but 
these are slight blemishes in a book 
which deserves warm commendation. 





Latin Prose Composition. By. E. C. 
MARCHANT and G. WATSON. Pp. 
ix+284. London: G. Bell, 1929. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tuis book is designed to carry on the 

student from the point at which Bell’s 

Concise Latin Course, Part I., ends; 

presumably, though it is not definitely 

stated, it is to cover two years to 
matriculation standard. The method 
and arrangement are excellent—a few 
rules clearly worded, followed by an 
ample supply of exercise sentences: 
occasional continuous pieces through- 
out and a group at the end: each 
exercise has its own vocabulary, and 
there is a complete vocabulary as well. 
A second edition might remedy one or 
two minor points: p. 61 ‘with the 
object of’ is not given in the exercise 
vocabulary (29): p. 95 ‘impersonal 
verbs’ do not include decet, libet, iuvat, 
but placet is given for ‘it pleases’: 
p. 204 ‘Caesar often uses a case of ts 
instead of se, etc., in a subordinate 
sentence in O.O. to refer to the subject 
of the main verb, if se would be am- 
biguous’—this, even if it were true, 
would not be worth saying at this 
stage: p. 224 ‘on arriving there, Tor- 
quatus shut the gates and attempted to 
defend the town’—the person who 
‘arrived’ is Caesar, not Torquatus! 





Readings from Tacitus. Germanicus. 
Edited by ALEXANDER DUTHIE. Pp. 
86. London: Harrap and Co. Cloth, 
Ts. 6d. 

THE design of this series is to provide 

volumes ‘suitable to the various stages 

from the second to the fourth or fifth 
year’: each volume aims at a standard, 
within itself, of uniform difficulty, 
making it suitable for one stage of 
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Latin. The idea is excellent, and the 
present choice of subject a happy one, 
but no indication is given as to the 
stage for which it is designed—pre- 
sumably, from its choice of author, for 
the fifth year. In that case the notes 
are not very appropriate, as they 
consist almost entirely of ‘tags’ of 
translation or comment: ‘dissentire 
manifestus,’ ‘openly showed his ill- 
will’ (p. 64), ‘rupturus’ =‘ perrupisset ’ 
(p. 61), are not very illuminating: 
‘*parum constitit,” “it was not clear” 
—there were said to be spots on it’ 
(p. 65), is apt to be misunderstood : 
‘haud facile quis numerum inierit ’— 
the polite use of the perfect subjunc- 


‘tive (p. 66), ‘asperrimo hiemis ’—sc. 


‘tempore’ (p. 68), ‘ubi colonias trans- 
grederentur ’—‘ would be plup. indic. 
in Cicero and Caesar’ (p. 67), and 
‘Tiberio et Augusta cohibitam ’—‘ the 
addition of the letter e to Augusta 
would change the construction to the 
dative of the agent’ (p. 67), suggest 
that the editor’s scholarship is not 
quite equal to the task of editing 
Tacitus. 





The Shorter Livy. Books XL.-XLV. 
By A. C. B. Brown. Pp. xxi+183. 
London: Bell, 1929. Cloth, 3s. (with- 
out vocabulary, 2s. 6d.). 

THESE books are mainly concerned 

with the war with Macedon terminated 

by the battle of Pydna. The volume 
conforms to the type of the ‘Shorter 

Classics’ series, containing a_ brief 

résumé of the omitted portions, and 

contains a short but adequate account 
of Livy and his style and of the his- 
torical setting of the story: the notes 
are excellent, scholarly and to the point. 





Livy. Book XXV. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, by 
W. D. Monro. Pp. viii +183; illus- 
trations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1929. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE main events of this book are the 

fall of Syracuse, the siege of Capua, and 

the destruction of the Scipios in Spain 

—one of the most interesting books of 

Livy. Introduction and notes are good 

and appropriate in scope, and the form 

of the book makes it a pleasure to use: 
paper and type are excellent, and it is 
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embellished with a number of beautiful 
photographs of scenery that add greatly 
to its interest. 





A Book of Latin Letters. By R. G. C. 
LEVENS. Pp. xxii+174. London: 
Methuen, 1930. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tuis selection is drawn almost entirely 

from Cicero and his correspondents, 

Pliny, and Marcus Aurelius and Fronto. 

A short and admirable introduction 

deals first with the mechanism of letter- 

writing and delivery in the Roman 
world, and secondly with some literary 
and historical aspects of the great 
letter-writers whose correspondence is 
represented in the collection. The 
notes are very good, the historical notes 
and brief introductions to individual 
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letters particularly so. It is altogether 
a scholarly piece of work. 





Cicéron est intéressant. By L. LAURAND. 
Pp.60. Paris: ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1929. Paper, 6 fr. 

A SPIRITED plea for the study of Cicero 

on grounds personal, historical and 

literary. A short summary of the im- 

portance and diversity of his matter is 

followed by an acute analysis of his 
style, and M. Laurand finally deals 
with Cicero’s relations with Pompey: 
he rates Pompey much higher than is 
the current fashion, and maintains that 
even in the Civil War his strategy was 
altogether sound. 

H. WILLIAMSON. 


Bedford College, London. 





ROMAN TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome. By SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
Completed and revised by THOMAs 
AsHBy. Pp. xxiii+608; 56 illustra- 
tions on plates, 7 text-figures, and a 
plan of Ancient Rome. Oxford: 


Humphrey Milford, 1929. Cloth, 
35s. net. 

Undersékningar i Roms Topografi. By 
Vito. LuNnpstTrOM. Pp. vi+137; 
38 text-figures. (Svenskt Arkiv f6r 
Humanistiska Avhandlingar, II.) 
Goteborg: Eranos’ Férlag, 1929. 
Paper, 6 kr. 


INTEREST in Roman topography is now 
at a higher level than at any time since 
the beginning of the last period of the 
excavation of the Forum which started 
in 1898 under the direction of the late 
Commendatore Giacomo Boni. Take 
up at random a copy of an illustrated 
weekly paper, and it is not unlikely 
that you will find in it some fresh revela- 
tion of the buildings of ancient Rome; 
penetrate into a scholar’s library, and 
you will (or should) see that the last 
quarter of a century has left its mark 
upon the shelves reserved for Roman 
topography. 

Platner and Ashby’s Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome is the result 
of admirable co-operation between 
British and American scholarship. It 


is a work of supreme value and will 
remain so for many years. In view of 
its size and nature (it tips the kitchen 
scales at over 4 lbs. and contains over 
600 pages) a detailed appreciation is 
out of the question, and the writer of 
this review will be content if he is able 
to emphasize the importance of a very 
remarkable feat of scholarship. Before 
1914 the late Professor Platner, whose 
book The Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, first published in 1904 
and revised in 1911, was the most use- 
ful guide to the subject then available, 
had invited Dr. Ashby to collaborate 
with him in the compilation of a Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome. 
By June, 1920, Platner had unaided, for 
Dr. Ashby’s co-operation had been 
rendered impossible by the War, com- 
pleted about nine-tenths of the work. 
Since, however, Platner’s death in 1921 
left to Dr. Ashby the task of the com- 
pletion of the copy and its preparation 
for press, the latter’s responsibility was 
not confined to the compilation of 
articles upon aqueducts, gates, roads,and 
special sites in the Forum and Palatine, 
but covered the checking of the whole 
text, the verification of references, and 
the incorporation of the results of recent 
discovery and research. Dr. Ashby, 
while admitting personal responsibility 
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for about one-quarter of the whole 
work, is not slow to recognize the debt 
of gratitude which he owes to Professor 
Hiilsen, now the doyen of Roman topo- 
graphers, and to several distinguished 
British, American, and Italian scholars 
who have shown keen interest and lent 
willing aid. The names of all who have 
co-operated are a further guarantee of 
the book’s authority. 

During the present century the study 
of Roman topography has been marked 
no less by an improvement in the 
methods of interpreting monuments 
than by striking discoveries. Great 
progress has been made in the study of 
technique and of building materials. In 
the first place, the old criteria for dating 
brick-faced concrete were entirely upset 
by the discovery that mere measure- 
ments of the thickness of the bricks and 
of the courses of the mortar were not 
sufficient data, and that it was essential 
to study also the composition of the 
concrete and the use of older material. 
It was by the late Commendatore Boni 
and others that investigations upon the 
use of older material were first carried 
out. Moreover, pioneer work of the 
greatest value was undertaken by Dr. 
Esther B. Van Deman, whose papers in 
the American Journal of Archaeology and 
whose special articles upon such com- 
plex remains as the Atrium Vestae and 
the Sullan Forum are an example to 
others to follow where she has led. 
More recently, also, Professor Tenney 
Frank has followed up the earlier work 
of Delbriick upon the dating of opus 
quadratum, and in his Roman Buildings 
of the Republic has thrown light upon 
the dating of many monuments whose 
history had previously been obscure. 
But, although it cannot be said that 
anything like finality has been reached 
or is likely to be reached in the dating 
of many monuments, particularly of 
opus quadratum, there is surely much 
hope that improved methods of study, 
particularly of the technique of building 
and of architectural decoration, and the 
progress which is being made in the 
recovery and preservation of ancient 
remains in Rome, will combine to 
produce results of great interest to his- 
torians and archaeologists. Although 
the time has not yet come for the publi- 
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cation of a complete treatise upon 
Roman topography, the work which is 
being carried out by Professor Bartoli 
upon the results of Boni’s excavations in 
the Forum and Palatine and the revision 
of the Forma Urbis Romae published by 
Lanciani in 1893-1901 will be striking 
contributions towards that aim. 

No one who undertakes a piece of 
research upon any department of the 
topography of ancient Rome can afford 
to neglect the guidance of this 
Dictionary. The fullest references are . 
given to ancient and modern literature, 
and in those numerous cases where 
there are divergences of opinion 
between authorities, readers will find 
conflicting views adequately and fairly 
summarized and a definite judgment 
given. In particular the articles upon 
such complex topics as the Mons Pala- 
tinus, the Servian Wall and the Rostra 
Augusti, to mention a few out of many, 
illustrate this essential feature. The 
list of Addenda et Corrigenda, which 
concerns 122 topics, is a testimony to 
the pace at which topographical litera- 
ture increases in volume and also to 
that desire for completeness and 
accuracy which, if I may say so, is so 
characteristic of the surviving author. I 
may also be permitted to express com- 


mendation of the Chronological Index | 


to Dateable Monuments, and of the 
selection of admirable illustrations. | 
What few misprints I have noticed are 
probably all known and will disappear 
in a second edition. Dictionaries are 
not supposed to be readable, but I feel 
that many who may in the first instance 
turn to this Dictionary purely as a book 
of reference will later find themselves 
tempted to increase their intimacy with 
a fascinating volume which makes an 
important appeal to every student of 
Roman topography, be he recruit or vet- 
eran. ‘he production of the book is 
excellent and its price is not excessive. 
This Dictionary is a testimony to the 
value of international co-operation in 
archaeological research and a plea for 
the closest liaison between students of 
Roman antiquities. 

Some of the difficulties presented by 
the Forma Urbis Romae, many of which 
must await their chance of solution until 
more fragments have been unearthed 
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from the débris at the south-east corner 
of the Forum Pacis, are discussed by a 
Swedish scholar, Vilhelm Lundstrém, 
of Géteborg, in a book entitled Under- 
sokningar 1 Roms Topografi. In his four 
chapters he grapples with a number of 
difficulties presented by the topography 
of Regio V. (Esquiliae) and of the 
Campus Martius. His first theme is 
the question of the location of the 
Amphitheatrum castrense. Abandoning 
the usual view that it is to be identified 
with the elliptical structure near the 
church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
which was utilized as part of the line of 
the Aurelian Wall, he boldly identifies 
this structure with the Ludus matutinus, 
a gladiatorial training school of 
unknown site, and places the Amphi- 
theatrum castrense just south of the 
Castra praetoria. He then examines the 
problem of the relationship between the 
Saepta and the Diribitorium (a building 
in the Campus Martius in which the 
votes cast by the people in the Saepta 
were counted by diribitores, or tellers). 
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Although these two buildings are men- 
tioned (Cass. Dio lvi. 24) as if they were 
separate, Hiilsen proposes that the 
Diribitorium should be regarded as the 
upper story of the Saepta. Lundstrém, 
however, identifies as a remnant of the 
Diribitorium a massive archway flanked 
by engaged half-columns to be seen on 
the level of the street in the Via dei 
Calderari. In his last two chapters he 
proposes certain re-arrangements of the 
fragments of the Forma Urbis relating 
to that part of the Campus Martius con- 
taining the Aedis Herculis Musarum, 
the Iseum, and the Serapeum. The 
author has clearly mastered the volu- 
minous literature dealing with his 
subjects and has produced a book which 
must command the attention of all who 
are specially interested in the Campus 
Martius and the Esquiliae. Thirty- 
eight judiciously chosen illustrations 
(unfortunately not indexed) help those 
who are not familiar with Swedish to 
follow his main theses. 

R. GARDNER. 





RECENT COMPOSITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


(1) Carmina Hoeufftiana. Edidit Acade- 
mia Regia Disciplinarum Neder- 
landica, Amstelodami, 1927, 1928, 
1929. 

(2) GENNARO ASPRENO Rocco: Carmi 
latini editt ed inediti, scelti e pubbli- 
cati con un saggio introduttivo su 
l’autore a cura di Nunzio Coppola e 
con prefazione del Prof. Nicola Festa. 
Milan, etc.: Societa editrice Dante 
Alighieri, 1929. Paper, L. 25. 

(3) 4 New Presentation of Greek Art and 
Thought : The Handwork of a Hellenist. 
By F. P. B. OsMasTon, with . . . an 
introduction by H. W. Nevinson. 
London: Simpkin Marshall, n.d. 
tos. 6d. net. 

(4) The Gaisford Greek Prize Composition 
for 1929. By N. K. Hutton. Glas- 
gow: Jackson, Wylie and Co., 1929. 
2s. 6d. net. 

(5) The Funeral Oration of Pericles trans- 
lated out of Thucydides. By THOMAS 
Hosses. London: Milford (Oxford 
University Press), 1929. Boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


(6) The Collects Proper to the Sundays and 
Holy Days of the Christian Year... 
Rendered into Latin Verse by REGI- 
NALD WALTER Macan. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1928. Boards, 21s. net. 

(7) E. H. BLakengy: Hymns of the 
Western Church. The Latin text, 
with a Verse Rendering of each 
Hymn, a brief Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Appendices. Pp. xviii+ 
104. London: Eric Partridge Ltd., 
Scholartis Press, 1930. Cloth, 16s. 
net. 

(1) THE prize poems in certamine poetico 

Hoeufftiano are Vestalis, by Hermann 

Weller, and Mater Jesu et Mater Judae, 

by Alessandro Zappata: ‘highly com- 

mended’, Prope Galaesum, by Adolfo 

Gandiglio; Arvernus, by Adhémar d’Alés; 

Lucius, by Hermann Weller; Quattuor 

anni tempora, by Giovanni Mazza; Ad 

astra, by Hermann Weller; and Res 
multum dissonae verbis, by Alfredo Bar- 
toli. These reach a very fair standard, 
though they have the correctitude of 
(I will not say a corpse, but) a marble 
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statue rather than that of a living body. 
They are all beautifully printed by 
Enschedé at Haarlem, and on the whole 
correctly. It is a puzzle, but not, I 
think, an insoluble one, to know how, 
in Sig. Bartoli’s poem, the strange line 
came about—esse, empta in Colchis iucun- 
dior gratior alite Romae. 

(2) Here is something more life-like. 
Rocco was a priest of the Neapolitan 
district, born in 1853: he seemed at 
first by his learning destined for ad- 
vancement in the Church, but in some 
unexplained way offended his ecclesias- 
tical superiors, and was in 1886 placed 
in charge of a rather disagreeable little 
parish called Casaréa, under the shadow 
of Vesuvius, and left there for the rest 
of his career. He gave up his cure of 
souls in 1912 and returned to his native 
village of Afragola, where he died in 
1922. Through the whole of his life he 
poured out an enormous mass of Latin 
verse (this large octavo of 360 pages 
by no means represents all of it) in 
various metres and on the most diverse 
subjects—epics, elegies, satires, dramas, 
epigrams, hymns—and of a quite high 
order of merit. There are a few tech- 
nical imperfections, but Latin was a 
very real and living language to him, 
and most of it can be read with pleasure. 
Italy is the only country, other than 
our own, where the tradition of writing 
Latin verse has flourished continuously, 
and the Abate Rocco is a pleasing 
specimen of this tradition. 

(3) Mr. Osmaston spent the leisure 
of a busy life in copying some of the 
best known Choruses of the Attic drama 
with translations, and decorating them 
with designs from Greek masterpieces— 
coins, vases, sculptures, etc. 

(4) is a Theocritean rendering of a 
passage from W. B. Yeats’s The Wild 
Swans at Coole, by Mr. N. K. Hutton, 
scholar of University College, Oxford. 

(5) The text from Thucydides, nicely 
set up in a handsome Greek fount, 
followed by Hobbes’s translation. 

(6) A charming little book, beauti- 
fully printed in a limited edition signed 


by the author. The text of the collects 
is printed on the left-hand page, the 
translation on the right into various 
medieval metres—a few in more classical 
style. If I have any criticism, it is 
that the medieval pieces are sometimes 
rather too classical in phrase and 
thought, and that Dr. Macan rather 
often allows himself an enjambement 
from stanza to stanza, which is rare in 
the Latin hymn-writers. Asan example 
of this, and of his best, simple style, 
may be given the collect for Lady Day 
(‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, pour Thy 
grace into our hearts’. . .’): 


Supplices a Te quaesumus, 
qui, nuntiante angelo, 
naturam hominis tuo 
sumptam fuisse a filio 


Jesu Christo cognovimus : 
infunde tuam, Dominus, 
nobis in corda gratiam, 

ut ejus crux et passio 


conducant nos ad gloriam 
coelestem, per vitam novam 
ejusdem tui Filii 

renatos, redemptos, Tibi. 


(7) Mr. Blakeney has printed what 
are, in his opinion, the twenty-four best 
Latin hymns, with the best English 
translations ; and half of the latter are, 
as might be expected, Dr. Neale’s. He 
discusses authorship and text, and adds 
explanatory notes, with a deep scholar- 
ship reasonably restrained, and with a 
useful quantity of references to books 
where they are more critically set-forth ; 
and he shows himself in his modest 
selection a man of taste, piety, and 
learning. His publisher believes (if we 
may judge from the dust-wrapper) that 
he has printed the English opposite the 
Latin. This is not so; for more than 
half the book it is necessary to turn the 
page to find the English rendering. The 
typography and lay-out are generally 
beautiful; and I have noticed but one 
misprint—molestis for molestiis (p. 30) 
in the fifth stanza of Abelard’s O quanta 
qualia. 

S. GASELEE. 
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SOME VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


The Orvesteia translated into English 
Rhyming Verse. By GILBERT Mur- 
RAY. Pp. 266. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1928. Cloth, 
9s. 6d. net. 

Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis translated 
into English Verse. By F. MELIAN 
STAWELL. Pp. vili+128. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, 1929. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Odes of Bacchylides in English Verse. 
By ARTHUR S. Way, Litt.D. Pp. 
vii +63. London: Macmillan, 1929. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

Les Fragments d’Epicharme traduits en 
francais par RICHARD JOHNSON 
WALKER et illustrés par ALBERT A. 
Benois. Pp. 78. Nice: L’Eclaireur 
de Nice, n.d. Cloth. 

The Aeneid of Virgil in English Verse. 
By ArTHuUR S. Way, Litt.D. Vol. 
III., Books VII.-IX.; Vol. IV., 
Books X.-XII. Pp. 141, 165. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1929, 1930. Cloth, 
5s. net each. 

The Aeneid of Virgil literally rendered 
into English Blank Verse with the Text 
opposite. By T. H. DELABERE May. 
(The Broadway Translations.) Pp. 
623. London: G. Routledge, n.d. 
Cloth and vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Comedies of Terence translated into 
English. By F. Perry. Pp. viii+ 
366. Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [The Phormio 
separately. Pp. vili+58. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net.] 

THE continual stream of translations 
of the Classics which issues from the 
press bears witness at once to the fas- 
cination exercised upon scholars by the 
problem of rendering the masterpieces 
of Greece and Rome into a modern 
language, and to the demand which 
exists for such translations among those 
who cannot read the originals. 

No translator has done greater service 
than Professor Murray in making known 
the works of the Greek dramatists to 
Greekless readers. The volume before 
us collects the translations of the three 
plays of the Oresteta of Aeschylus which 
have already appeared separately. (The 
Agamemnon and the Choephoroe have al- 


ready been noticed in this journal, C.R. 
XXIV., 1921, p. 107, and XXXVIII., 
1924, p. 172.) A new introduction 
forms an admirable commentary on 
the plot of the trilogy. It is a truism 
to say that a translation of an ancient 
poet can at best only approximately 
express the spirit of the original, but 
no one can read a page of Professor 
Murray’s versions without recognising 
the work of a scholar and of a poet. 
It may be questioned whether Professor 
Murray’s use of rhymed couplets for 
rendering the iambic passages is really 
so effective as the more conventional 
blank verse, particularly if the play is 
to be acted: it certainly leads occasion- 
ally to such unnecessary expansions as 
‘In haste this great Parnassus to possess/ 
and Delphi thronéd in the wilderness for 
és thvde yaiav AG Tlapyncod 0’ &épas 
(Eum, 11). 

Miss Stawell’s scholarly translation 
of the Iphigenia in Aulis appears in the 
same format as Professor Murray’s 
translations of Euripides, but she differs 
from him in using blank verse instead 
of rhymed couplets. Professor Murray 
writes a preface in which he points out 
that this play, with its ingenious non- 
traditional plot and its interest in the 
clash of individual characters, forms a 
half-way house between the drama as 
a religious ritual and the drama as an 
entertainment in the New Comedy. 
Miss Stawell’s introduction gives an 
admirable summary of the problems 
which arise about the composition of 
the play. The doubtful passages are 
relegated to an appendix, and the trans- 
lation with these omissions is well 
adapted for performance. A singing 
version of some of the choruses is 
printed at the end with appropriate 
airs from Gluck’s opera. 

The Classics have no more industrious 
translator than Dr. Way. His version 
of Bacchylides can be recommended as 
giving an admirable idea of some of the 
most pleasing Greek lyrics which have 
come down to us. Scholars may per- 
haps wish that Dr. Way had followed 
the precedent of some of his other 
translations and given the text opposite 
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his version; he is presumably following 
Jebb when he does not tell us that he 
is doing otherwise. 

Mr. Walker has translated 318 frag- 
ments of Epicharmus into French verse. 
Only some dozen fragments are of any 
real importance; the rest are mostly 
single phrases or words. Mr. Walker 
promises a second instalment containing 
the text, and a third on the art of 
Epicharmus and the comedy of his 
day. M. Benois’s woodcuts are hardly 
attractive: the best of them represents 
two pigs and illustrates Fr. 176, évos dv@ 
KaddoToy éativ, ds Sb. Mr. Walker’s 
translation of this line, 

L’Ane, l’Anesse vue, en réve les beaux yeux, 

Le porc a pour la truie un regard amoureux, 
may be given as a typical example of 
the way in which he paraphrases rather 
than translates his original. 

The translations of Virgil into English 
are past numbering, but we should not 
place Dr. Way’s among the most suc- 
cessful. The present volumes contain 
the text and translation of Books VII.- 
XII. Dr. Way employs long rhyming 
couplets of irregular lengths. The chief 
objection to this style of versification is 
that it does not run sufficiently smoothly 
and so fails to reproduce the ordered 
progress and stateliness of the Virgil- 
ian hexameter. The lines correspond 
exactly with those of the original, and 
this sometimes leads to such expansions 
as that of talia iactantem dictis et diva 
canentem (Aen. IX. 621) into “ While 
he chanted, the foul-mouthed braggart, 
the thoughts of a scurril mind.” 

Mr. May has chosen blank verse for 
his translation of the Aeneid, which is 
a revised edition of a rendering published 









































by Mr. Nutt in 1902. Good blank verse 
is notoriously hard to write, but Mr. 
May’s version is not without movement 
and life, while it certainly justifies its 
claim to literalness. Omitting nothing 
that is in the original, and being entirely 
free from ‘padding,’ it stands the 
severe test of the original on the op- 
posite pages. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the typography and 
binding of this handsome volume. 
Mr. Perry’s version of Terence is 
obviously the work of one who knows 
and loves his author. He aims at 
rendering the plays into the style and 
language of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
between whom and Terence there is, 
as the Introduction points out, a triple 
analogy, in that both wrote romantic 
comedy; both borrowed their plots, 
Terence from the new Greek comedy 
and the Elizabethans from Italian plays 
and novels; and both in point of lan- 
guage preceded the Classical Age in 
their respective countries by about a 
hundred years. Mr. Perry’s experiment 
is singularly successful. One might 
point out small inconsistencies— for 
example, if mervus in the sense of 
‘prison’ is to be translated by ‘the 
bilboes,’ ought not minae to be trans- 
lated into Elizabethan currency? and 
is ‘dungeon’ as a term of abuse the 
Elizabethan equivalent of carcer in the. 
sense of a ‘jail-bird’ ?—but the general 
effect of the translation is excellent, 
and it can be thoroughly recommended 
both as a scholarly rendering and as a 
readable translation for those who do 

not know Latin. 
E. S. Forster. 


University of Sheffield. 





A LATIN-DUTCH DICTIONARY. 


Beknopt Latijnsch-Nederlandsch Woorden- 
boeck. Door F. MULLER, JUN., en 
E. H. RENKEMA. Pp. xii +1038. 
Groningen & Den Haag: J. B. Wol- 
ters, 1929. 5-90 Dutch florins. 

Tuis book recalls both outwardly and 

inwardly the Elementary Latin Dic- 

tionary by Charlton T. Lewis (Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1915), and it must not 

be supposed to be devoid of importance 

to the English-speaking public because 



















the equivalents for the Latin words are 
in Dutch. For it takes account of 
Minucius Felix, Lactantius De Morttbus 
Persecutorum, and Augustine’s Confes- 
stones, which are usually severely ex- 
cluded from a work of this size. It is 
also well bound and printed on good 
paper. The printing itself is excellent, 
and the different senses of words are 
much more clearly separated than is 
usual, thick type being employed for the 
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words, the important meanings, and the 
numbers separating the meanings, while 
the quotations are in Roman type and 
the meanings of less important words 
are given in italics. An asterisk pre- 
cedes each word or citation that is 
tical, and an obelus each that be- 
ongs only to late prose. The authors 
themselves are named only where there 
is a special reason fordoing so. Proper 
names are included, with great fulness, 
and the Greek is given where words are 
borrowed from that language. 

I have tested the work throughout for 
all the types of information it gives, and 
have found it almost always accurate 
and highly to be recommended. The fol- 
lowing points, however, deserve notice. 
Alisequés, which Professor Housman 
recently (C.R. XLIII. 168) restored 
to Catullus 66, 54, will have to be in- 
cluded in a new edition: under Bedria- 
cum the alternative forms are neglected : 
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cloaca, add the alternative spelling 
cluaca: imaginarie occurs Aug. Conf. 
III. 2: malevolus, add the spelling mali- 
volus: Marcus, etc., the a should be 
marked long: obtcio, the first o wrongly 
marked short: prostibilum has yee put 
by mistake for prostibulum: siparum 
should no longer be equated wit sup- 
parum after Housman’s convincing de- 
monstration (C.Q. XIII. 149 ff.): spiri- 
tualis should be rejected as mediaeval 
(Raccolta di Scrittt in onore di Felice 
Ramorino, p. 286): suppus (Lucr. I. 
1061) should be added : Tarraciniensis, 
though recalled by the corrigenda in 
favour of Tarracinensis, is certainly a 
correct form (cf. Petron. 48, and piscini- 
ensts, etc.): tribunicius, quantity of 
second i wrongly marked long, as in 
Lewis and Short, but Lucan disproves 
this theory: victs should be vices, for the 
latter is the only nominative form cited 
(C.R. XVII. 55 £). 


A. SOUTER. 





De Hymnorum Homericorum memoria. By 
P. S. BREUNING. Pp. 130; three photo- 
graphs of MSS. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 
1929. Paper. 

THIs doctoral thesis, written in admirably clear 

Latin, does good service to the study of the 

Hymns. Breuning is modest, careful, and 

steeped in his subject. In Part I. he handles 

relationships between the MSS., many of which 
he has himself collated or inspected. The chief 

gain lies in his detaching from family x both S, 

as a copy of ed. princeps (so Hollander), and z 

(whence H/X) D and At as descendants of 7, 

which comes independently of x and / from ¥ 

(P. Maas’s name for the ancestor of all the 

MSS. except 4%). D and A? outshine x in 

representing the archetype. Further, z did not 

come from D or AZ, since in neither does 

III. 185 or 186 end a quaternion or page. 

These views seem well grounded; and for D 

and A¢ they confirm Wilamowitz’s sound con- 

clusions on Callimachus. Again, Breuning 

establishes clearly from ‘ Homer’ that £ is 7’s 

brother—not its son, as I held (CZ. Quarterly, 

April, 1920). This greatly helps in the much 

patched Callimachean portion of Z#, where I 

must now count the borrowings from 7 as 

accretions and the quaint resemblance at II. 54 

as accidental. But he fails, I think, against 

two other views of mine: (1) That 0 has been 
contaminated with a member of the / stock; 

(2) that x and # had a common ancestor, col- 

lateral with /’s source. For (1) the / MS. may 

have dropped & from Hom. H. IV. 79; and 

surely II cannot owe its fullness at Call. V. 128 

to its scribe’s maior cognitio uel coniectura 

(p. 18, n. 4). (2) Breuning’s evidence (pp. 50-1) 

for counting x, Z, and / as brothers supports my 

view, I believe, if one takes x’s constituents zn 


detail and admits my claim or II’s contamina- 
tion. Lack of space forbids fuller discussion of 
these differences. It forbids, too, more than a 
general mention of good points that will be 
found elsewhere in Part I. The ample citation 
of readings may seem somewhat out of focus ; 
but it helps with a text where previous reports 
often disagree. 

Part II. treats of variants in more than a 
hundred passages, largely by way of ascribing 
one or the other reading to a rhapsode. These 
discussions show a wealth of apposite learning ; 
and some happy suggestions are made, notably 
at IV. 45. Two excursus, aided by photo- 
graphs, discuss respectively the hands of some 
additions to D and of its main text. 

M. T. SMILEY. 

University College, London. 





Bijdrage tot de Kennis der Grieksche Toponymie. 
Door Dr. C. B. EIJKMAN. Pp. 96. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1929. Paper. 

By ‘ place-name (stedenaam)’ the walle of this 

work means the name of an inhabited town or 

village, harbour or landing-place, and excludes 
names of natural features such as mountains or 
rivers, except when he mentions them incident- 
ally. He excludes place-names which he 
believes to be of pre-Greek (Carian, etc.) origin. 
but, as the line between Greek and pre-Greek 
names is difficult to draw, some doubtful names 
are included with the query ‘Grieksch?’ The 
names are classified according to their gram- 
matical character and further subdivided accord- 
ing to the meaning of the words from which 
they are formed. Of each name regarded as 
an individual only a very brief account is given, 
e.g. ‘Teaxweroa or Tetxtovoa, town near Miletus, 
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from rexedets, surrounded by walls,’ under the 
head of ‘ uncompounded names which are adjec- 
tives indicating material properties ; ‘Kpnréa, 
place in Arcadia’ under the head of ‘names 
which cannot be exactly explained.’ References 
to texts in which a name occurs are given in 
some cases, generally when they cannot be 
found in Pape-Benseler. Although provided 
with an alphabetical index of all the names 
occurring in it, the book is likely to be of little 
use to those who are in search of detailed 
information about a difficult name. 
R. MCKENZIE. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


A Catalogue of the Ancient Mariles at Ince 
Blundell Hall, By BERNARD ASHMOLE. 
Pp. xvi+139; 51 plates. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. £4 4s. net. 

The Thorvaldsen Museum. Catalogue of the 
Antique Engraved Gems and Cameos. By 
POUL FOSSING. Pp. 301; 24 plates. Issued 
by the Thorvaldsen Museum. (English pub- 
lisher : Humphrey Milford.) 27s. 6d. net. 

THE Clarendon Press ‘ Michaelis de /uxe’ (C.X. 

XXXVIII. 140, XLIII. 202) advances by stately 

instalments but with a certain overlapping, since 

between twenty and thirty of the heads at Ince 

Blundell were included in Poulsen’s Greek and 

Roman Portraits. 

The collection at Ince Blundell was made by 
Henry Blundell between the years 1777 and 
1810. It belongs, therefore, to the second great 
age of English collections, but Lords Lansdowne, 
Leicester, and Egremont, not to mention others, 
were in the field before Henry Blundell, who 
perhaps began a little late to secure pieces of 
the very first water. He seems also to have been 
a somewhat indiscriminate collector, and bought 
too many trifles. He was, however, a man of 
real taste, and his mistakes are for the most part 
antique mistakes, not forgeries. There is no 
‘ Blundellstil’ to match the ‘ Lowtherstil’ called 
into being by the appetites of a later virtuoso 
(see Arndt-Amelung, 1x., col. 23). 

The collection consists of some four hundred 
items, and is therefore among the largest in the 
country. It includes a few Greek pieces, among 
them an archaic relief, three or four important 
large statues, and a great number of excellent 
heads, portrait and other. It was high time the 
collection was adequately catalogued, and this 
is a model of what such a catalogue should be. 
It is extremely succinct (not more than two or 
three entries run to a page ; most are of two or 
three lines), very fully illustrated, and, as the 
photographs are by Professor Ashmole himself, 
they are of the finest quality. On one or two of 
the plates the photographs are a trifle crowded, 
but that is the only complaint that can be made. 

Twenty years after Blundell bought his first 
piece of sculpture, the sculptor Thorvaldsen 
came to Rome, where he resided for most of the 
next forty years. Gems were not the only kind 
of antique he collected, but they were by far the 
most numerous, and at his death over two 
thousand passed, with his other antiques, to the 
Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. 

His collection is not the most exciting kind of 
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gem collection ; it contains very few Greek and 
not very many good Etruscan stones, and the 
vast majority are Graeco-Roman. But with 
that reservation the quality is high. The col- 
lection was not unknown, for a catalogue 
appeared in 1847, and some of the gems were 
included by Furtwaengler in his Antike Gem- 
men, but a full-dress illustrated catalogue such 
as this was well worth making and will be 
extremely useful. Nearly every stone is repro- 
duced ; the classification, so far as I can judge, 
is accurate, the text businesslike, and the English 
in which it is written practically faultless. 

The printing, plates, and general get-up of 
these two handsome catalogues reflect the great- 
est credit upon the firms responsible in Oxford 
and Copenhagen ; and between the two there is 
little to choose. A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Euripides Alkestis. Erklart von L. WEBER, 
Pp. iv+168. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner. 
1930. M. 10. 

LIKE Julius Caesar, Euripides has been judged 

‘suitable for beginners’ and largely handed 

over to them, never perhaps more so than in 

the Alcestis. Hence there has been a dearth 
of competent and serious editions. Dr. Weber 
mentions only Hayley (1898) between Hermann 
in 1824 and the recent critical editions by 
Wecklein and by the Oxford Press. Weber’s 
edition is scientific and abreast of the latest 
knowledge. His treatment of the text is cautious 
but eminently intelligent ; his Introduction, deal- 
ing with the myth, competent, though to me not 
entirely convincing; his literary and dramatic 
criticism steadily good. The new fashion, started 
perhaps by the clever Sophocles of Tycho von 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, of denying real char- 

acter-study and consistency to Greek tragedies, 

has been applied particularly to the Adcestis by 

Lesky and Drexler in Gnomon (III. 442 ff.) ; 

but it has not seduced Dr. Weber. He deals 

to my mind successfully with all the supposed 

‘contradictions,’ and sees, for instance, that the 

bitter scene between Admetus and Pheres has 

its dramatic justification in the effect which it 

produces in revealing Admetus to himself. 
Among interesting readings adopted we may 

mention 152 ri xpn yevér Oa Tnv®’ brepBeSrAnpevor; 

321 ov8 és rpirny por pnvds accepted as correct ; 

393 ff., 406 ff. forced into strophic correspond- 

ence ; 708 Aéy os €uov "heyfovros (not convincing 

to me) ; 1119 €xyw; vai; 795 f. and 817-820 

deleted ; 1126 ovx éoriv Gdn: ryvd’ épas Sdpapra 

ony. G. MURRAY. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Frammenti della Commedia Greca e del Mimo 
nella Sicilia e nella Magna Grecia. Testo 
e Commento di ALESSANDRO OLIVIERI. 
Pp. iv+261; 14 figures in text. Napoli: 
Luigi Loffredo, 1930. Paper, L. 40. 

THIS is an edition of the remains of Western 

Greek comedy and mime, with a commentary 

and introductions to each section in Italian. 

Such a work, which is necessarily a mass of 

details, could only be criticised satisfactorily in 

a very long review; but limitations of space 
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confine the present remarks to a few general 
impressions. Let it be said first of all that the 
work is entirely scholarly and well executed ; 
the text of the fragments on the whole con- 
servative ; the commentary full, and the dis- 
cussion of difficulties well balanced and well 
documented. The editor is thoroughly familiar 
with earlier editions and other writings on his 
subject. Comparison with Kaibel’s edition of 
1899 is inevitable, and it is characteristic of the 
present work that Epicharmus occupies 133 
pages (larger than Kaibel’s) against Kaibel’s 
57, the commentary being much more discursive 
and the introductory note to each play admit- 
ting much more conjecture as to the plot. 
Indeed, the principal weakness of this edition 
lies in the large amount of conjecture which is 
based on very slight evidence (e.g., in the notes 
on fragments 7, 45, 60, and many others, and 
in the attempts to reconstruct a number of the 
plays of Epicharmus and some of the mimes 
of Sophron) ; but the conjectures often show a 
pleasant imagination, and being always accom- 
panied by the evidence (where any exists) they 
do no harm and add some interest to the book. 
Kaibel’s edition has an advantage in the fact 
that authorities are always quoted in the original, 
whereas (especially in such introductory chapters 
as that which gives an account of the dAvakes, 
pp. 121 ff.) Olivieri is content to summarise or 
translate. For scholars who are sufficiently 
advanced to study the fragments at all, the 
original Greek would be much more satisfactory, 
however accurate the summary or translation. 
It is perhaps a pity that the fragments are re- 
numbered, Kaibel’s numbering being now in 
common use; but Kaibel’s numbers are, of 
course, given as well. The section on the 
comedy of the @Avaxes is particularly full and 
good, and most of the relevant vase-paintings 
are discussed, but the fourteen figures given 
are mostly poor and indistinct. There area few 
improbabilities, ¢.g. the suggestion that the play 
of Rhinthon quoted by Herodian as EivoSdara 
should be called ’Ovo8ara, and the attribution 
of fr. 12a (p. 133) to Rhinthon—a suggestion first 
made by Maas. But little if anything is omitted 
which ought to be found in a volume bearing 
the title given to this work, and the book may 
be welcomed as contributing to the diffusion of 
careful and healthy scholarship. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. TARN. 
Second edition. Pp. viii+334. London: 
Edward Arnold and Co., 1930. 16s. net. 

MR. TARN has made a few corrections and 

additions in detail to his first edition, and has 

added references. These last are to ancient 
sources and (in the main) to modern literature 
subsequent to the first edition: a great ad- 
vantage when the evidence is so scattered and 
hard to find. The author has thereby made a 
valuable book of still greater value, and all 
students of the many subjects with which hedeals 
will be grateful to him. But there is still no map. 
A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 
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The Influence o, Christ in the Ancient Worla. 
By T. R. GLOVER. Pp. 122. Cambridge 
University Press, 1929. Cloth, §s. net. 

THIs very little book upon a very large subject 

has the easy dexterity, the wide range of allu- 

sion, and the unflagging vivacity which his 
admirers have come to expect of Dr. Glover. 

It will be popular. But it tries to cover too 

much ground, and vivacity has perils of its own. 

There is even a danger that the reader may be 

distracted from the matter in hand and perhaps 

lay down the book with more enlightenment 
upon Dr. Glover's tastes and prejudices, modern 
as well as ancient, than upon the subject of his 
essay. With Dr. Glover all of us would agree 
that Christianity emerged triumphant as a result 
of its difference in quality from rival religions, 
and most of us would also agree that the essence 
of this peculiar quality lies in the personality 
of the historical Jesus. But further than this 
we do not here get much enlightenment, and 
the method of the essay smacks so strongly of 
special pleading that it may rather darken 
counsel. It exploits as its text that phrase 
thrown out casually by Bury— failure of nerve’ 
—which has already been made to bear a 
burden heavier than its original inventor can 
have intended, and it studiously belittles by 
means of generalisations which are often spe- 
cious rather than sound the contemporary pagan 
culture. Fundamentally this method of attack- 
ing the problem is sterile, and incidentally it is 
a poor tribute to the victory of Christianity. 


King’s College, W. R. HALLIDAY. 


London. 





Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolo- 
graphy to AD. 527. By Sister Lucilla 
Dinneen. Pp. xiiit+115. (The Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, 
Vol. XVIII.) Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1929. Paper, $3. 

LETTERS of the early Byzantine period bristle 

with titles and epithets of courtesy and also, 

of course, with official titles. Sister Lucilla has 
collected and classified such titles in Christian 
letters down to the accession of Justinian, and 
has also examined, for purposes of comparison, 
the Letters of Julian and of Libanius. Her 
book contains a good collection of material, 
and her classification is useful so far as it goes. 

It distinguishes ecclesiastical from secular 

titles, and adds a list of miscellaneous uses, 

titles addressed or applied to women, to the 
deceased, etc. It fails, however, to distinguish 
courtesy titles from official titles of rank ; Sister 

Lucilla appears to be unacquainted with Koch’s 

Byz. Beamtentitel, and is therefore, to take a 

single instance, unconscious of the chasm which 

separates the two occurrences of yeyvaioraros 
quoted on p. 97. In general, her treatment of 
the subject suffers from a lack of contact with 
the historical facts which make a study of 

titulature instructive ; thus on p. 84 there is a 

list of ‘titles continued from classical usage’ 

including items like dvépore, datpdee, etc., but 
when on p. 32 examples of evoeSns applied to 

Byzantine Emperors are quoted we are not 

informed that this was the regular translation 
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of Pius in the Imperial period. Again, among 
the titles applied to bishops we find éovdrns and 
éoraros, both well illustrated, followed by 
mdmas, without any hint of the interesting 
problems raised by the use of this word in the 
literature and inscriptions of East and of West, 
or any adequate reference to the literature on 
the subject. The book is disfigured by many 
misprints. Its usefulness to the future historian 
of Imperial and early Byzantine titulature is 
enhanced by liberal quotation of passages con- 
taining titles and by indices. 
W. M. CALDER. 
University of Manchester. 


Private Letters Pagan and Christian. An 
Anthology of Greek and Roman Private 
Letters from the Fifth Century before Christ 
to the Fifth Century ofour Era. By DoROTHY 
BROOKE. Pp. xxx+177. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1929. 15s. 

THIS Anthology of Letters proves so engrossing 
that it is surprising that no one ever thought of 
one before. The book comprises some two 
hundred letters arranged more or less chrono- 
logically in eleven sections. One section is 
devoted to early Greek letters dating roughly 
from Themistocles to Alexander the Great, two 
to imaginary letters, four to papyrus letters of 
different periods, three to Roman letters, one 
to letters from the Saints. A short essay, dis- 
tinguished by both charm and restraint, intro- 
duces the collection, which is admittedly in- 
tended for neither the scholar nor the literary 
critic, but for the general reader who has a 
gossiping curiosity about his fellow men. Hence 
‘a preference for the private and personal rather 
than the public and monumental’ has guided 
the selection. The hackneyed and the self- 
conscious, the political and the controversial, 
have been severely excluded. We are admitted 
to the company of the Great, but generally when 
they are off their guard— Marcus Aurelius find- 
ing a scorpion in his bed as the climax to a 
chapter of accidents; Synesius ordering his 
summer suits or criticising the bad taste of his 
relatives ; St. Augustine perplexed by his con- 
jugations and quantities. [In such circumstances 
the Great are apt to become very human. 

Lady Brooke has shown both discrimination 
and taste in her selection. The letters are of 
varied interest and wide appeal, and many of 
them _— astonishingly modern intone. About 
a third of the book is devoted to the letters from 
the Saints. This section includes some of the 
most interesting and memorable examples. St. 
Jerome’s rebuke to St. Augustine is a masterly 
piece of courteous snubbing. Passion still 
vibrates in Sidonius’ denunciation of an infamous 
peace, and the heart-searchings and scruples of 
Synesius before accepting his bishopric stir 
both admiration and pity for a sturdy soul in 
conflict. 

The form and the arrangement of the collection 
are admirable. Footnotes, so distracting and 
irritating in a book of this kind, are almost 
eliminated. A brief but well-chosen title gives 
the clue to each letter, and a short Biographical 
Index at the end furnishes the necessary facts 
and dates, and sometimes the source where the 





letters may be found. A complete Reference 
List, however, would be a useful addition. In 
several cases the numerical references to the 
text require revision (¢.g., the letters attributed 
to Alciphron, Gregory, Jerome and Theodoret). 
The translations are drawn from standard works, 
or, where they are anonymous, are presumably 
the work of the compiler herself. The style is 
good and has dignity and natural grace. The 
book can be safely recommended as one likely 
to stimulate further investigation. In brief, the 
task of compilation has been not only well 
worth doing, but well done. 
J. HUSBAND. 
University or Manchester. 


Beitrige zu» Lehre vom indogermanischen 
Charakter der etruskischen Sprache. Von 
EMIL GOLDMANN. I. Teil, pp. x +150; II. 
Teil, pp. xiv+397. Heidelberg: Winter, 1929, 
1930. M. 8 and 21. 

IT is unfortunate that the very narrow base on 

which Dr. Goldmann’s learned speculations are 

balanced is almost entirely invisible to the reader 
of this book. The demonstration that Etr. *am 
means ‘day’ and Etr. *nac ‘night,’ which ap- 
peared in an earlier publication of Dr. Gold- 
mann’s, forms the starting-point of a number 
of studies designed to prove that the Etruscan 
language is strongly Indo-Germanic in character 
in respect both of vocabulary and morphology. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Goldmann’s method is not 

likely to lead to certain, or even probable, con- 

clusions. The author makes no secret of the 
fact that he employs the etymological method, 
and justifies it on the ground that, the Indo- 

Germanic character of *am and *aac having 

been established, the evidence of Indo-Germanic 

languages for the meaning of other Etruscan 
words can now be heard. The argument is 
fallacious. Even if it had been proved beyond 
the possibility of dispute that *am and *#ac 
mean ‘day’ and ‘night,’ we would not be 
appreciably advanced on the road to the de- 
monstration that Etruscan is an Indo-Germanic 
language in any sense of the word. The com- 
parison of *am with Greek jpap can have no 
significance for Dr. Goldmann’s theory, for the 
etymology of the Greek word is unknown ; and 

*nac could very well mean ‘night’ and yet have 

no connection whatever with. the Latin soz. 

The plain fact of the matter is that, until 

Etruscan can be read and understood in the 

same sense by all Etruscologists, a combinator- 

ische Beweisfiihrung, such as Dr. Goldmann 
professes to employ, runs the risk of being 
merely an exercise in thinly disguised ety- 
mological speculation. 

J. FRASER, 


Vergils Vierte Ekloge und das Sidus Iulium. 
Von H. WAGENVOORT. Pp. 37. (Mededee- 
lingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 67, Serie A, No. 1.) 
Amsterdam. 1929. 

MR. WAGENVOORT here puts forward an entirely 

new view as to the interpretation of Vergil’s 

Messianic Eclogue. The ‘puer’ who is to bring 

peace and regeneration to the world is none 
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other than Octavian himself, destined to be re- 
born during Pollio’s consulship! Before the 
main thesis is broached a few suggestions 
regarding particular lines or passages in the 
poem are offered. For instance, the ‘ultima 
Cumaei carminis aetas’ of v. 4 is the transi- 
tional period between the last age of the tenfold 
cycle and the new golden age of Saturn. It is 
over this transitional period (an ‘aetas,’ not a 

‘saeculum’) which has already come, that 
Apollo presides; ‘tuus iam regnat Apollo,’ v. 10. 
In vv. 21-24 the influence of Isaiah is admitted. 
While v. 24 refers to the extinction of harmful 
beasts, v. 22 merely indicates a state of peace 
in the animal world and force is thus given to 
‘ magnos,’ ‘ however great they be.’ 

Now for the main contention of the book. 
Vergil implies that a Sibylline oracle prophecied 
the commencement of a golden age in 40 B.C. 
The author thinks it likely that this oracle men- 
tioned a sign that would herald this new epoch, 
and this sign he conjectures to have been the 
comet that appeared in July 44, usually called 
the sidus Iulium and generally interpreted as an 
indication of the apotheosis of Iulius Caesar. 
Now though Octavian in public paid lip-service 
to this interpretation we are told that in secret 
he connected the comet with his own fortunes. 
*Interiore gaudio sibi illum natum seque in eo 
nasci interpretatus est’ (Pliny V.H. II. 94). 
That is, to Octavian himself the appearance of 
the comet was a sign of his own re-birth, which 
meant the incarnation of some divinity in him. 
Thus Octavian is the ‘magnum Iovis incremen- 
tum.’ (The senate had dedicated a temple and 
flamen to Julius Caesar under the title of Jupiter 
Julius in January, 44.) 

The theory thus depends on the pure assump- 
tion that there was an oracle extant at the time 
which stated that three and a half years after 
the appearance of a comet (July, 44—January, 
40=three and a half years) a new age of happi- 
ness would begin. ‘Though instances are ad- 
duced of the part played by the number 33 in 
connexion with prophecies in the books of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, in Josephus and the 
extant Sibylline oracles themselves, the exist- 
ence of this oracle must remain a conjecture. 
In spite of the efforts to show that it was natural 
for Vergil to have known Octavian’s private 
view of the significance of the comet, and to 
explain away the total absence from the poem 
of any hint of a comet, many will find it difficult 
to agree with the conclusions here set forth. 
The author believes the poem might have been 
written in 43 before Pollio went over to Antony 
and after the triumvirs had named the consuls 
for five years to come. Mr. Wagenvoort’s 
ingenious theory makes entertaining reading 
and is backed by some clever arguments, but 
takes far too much for granted at the outset. 

E. J. Woop. 

University of Manchester. 


A Chronology of Vulgar Latin. By H. F. 
MULLER. (Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philo- 
logie, Beiheft 78). Pp. ix+172. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1929. Paper, M. 12.50. 

MUCH thought and learning have gone to the 

making of this book, and although we do not 
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believe that the author has proved his main con- 
tention, namely that speech unity prevailed over 
the Latin-speaking countries until the ninth 
century, yet the book is none the less very 
instructive and stimulating. 

In attempting to refute the accepted dogma 
that dialectalisation began with the break-up of 
the Roman centralised system under the stress ot 
invasion Mr. Muller dwells upon the community 
of interests and activities which prevailed in 
Western Europe under the Merovingians, the 
mingling of population from various regions 
through trading, pilgrimages, migration of crafts- 
men and the like, the internationalism of church 
and monastery. This common civilisation had a 
common medium of expression, as witnessed by 
the fact that the Merovingian documents, from 
whatever region, display the same linguistic 
innovations—the new Romance future and the 
analytic passive, for example, in the same pro- 
portions. The various regions, therefore, shared 
in a common linguistic life. The disruption 
came later, after the reign of Charlemagne’s 
son Louis, with the rise of feudalism, which by 
crystalising the population into a number of 
isolated communities ‘turned Romance into a 
multitude of village speeches, the material out 
of which the medieval dialects were to be 
formed.’ 

One cannot help feeling that Mr. Muller has 
stressed unduly both the cohesion of the Mero- 
vingian period and the disruption of the Caro- 
lingian. The fact that money was coined in as 
many as 884 places under the Merovingians is 
scarcely a proof of unity. As for the later period, 
the lords mixed and travelled and their retainers 
too. The church had not ceased to function, 
there were still pilgrims, and there can scarcely 
have been less religious homogeneity in the 
ninth century when paganism had been extir- 
pated, than in the sixth and seventh when it was 
being vigorously combated. Mr. Muller’s thesis 
leaves unexplained the fact that, despite Charle- 
magne’s reconstruction of imperial unity, the 
first recommendation to the clergy to use the 
vernacular ‘rustica romana lingua’ was made 
by the Council of Tours in 813, and the first 
piece of French we have goes back to 842. 

We are equally unconvinced by the author’s 
main linguistic argument, that the existence of 
this common literary and administrative medium, 
to which he gives, somewhat unduly, the name 
of Vulgar Latin, proves an absence of dialecta- 
lisation in the underlying domain of spoken 
language. We have always considered that the 
so-called unity of spoken Latin throughout the 
Romania was a myth, entirely out of keeping 
with the facts of language as we can observe 
them today. It is true, no doubt, that Mohl 
failed in his endeavour to account for various 
divergences in the Romance languages by what 
is discoverable of this or that Italic dialect. It 
is also true that the inscriptions from various 
parts of the empire reveal a remarkable absence 
of dialect features. But how much of the vigor- 
ous dialect of Lancashire would be revealed by 
a study of the tombstone epigraphy of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century? When 
Mr. Muller can show us a case of complete 
speech unity existing in any country, province, 
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town, or even family, today, then perhaps we 
may be prepared to consider the probability that 
over the vast Roman empire, with a population of 
Iberians, Celts, Ligurians and what-not, Latin, 
spoken with varying degrees of purity by 
soldiers, traders, officials, lawyers and school- 
masters, and laboriously acquired by the con- 
quered peoples, attained uniformity and main- 
tained it for a period of several centuries. 

The chief value of Mr. Muller’s book lies 
elsewhere, for example in his interesting account 
of the development of specifically Romance con- 
structions; but these scarcely come within the 
scope of this journal. 

JOHN ORR. 

University of Manchester. 


Der Begriff der Seele in der Ethik des Plotin. 
Von PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER. (Heidel- 
berger Abhandlungen zur Philosophie u.ihrer 
Geschichte, 19.) Pp. vit+108. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1929. Paper, M. 6. 

LIKE another essay recently noticed in this 

Review (Nebel’s book on the Plotinian cate- 

gories), this dissertation owes its origin to 

Professor Hoffmann’s seminar at Heidelberg, 

where Plotinus is evidently thought worthy of 

the same exact and detailed study which has so 
long been devoted to Plato and Aristotle. But 

Dr. Kristeller has his own angle of approach to 

the Enneads. He is not primarily interested 

either in ‘philological’ problems—his one ex- 

cursion into textual interpretation (p. 17, n. 1) 

cannot be called happy—or in tracing historical 

affiliations: his aim is to get behind the tradi- 
tional Platonic or Stoic terminology and expose 
the underlying presuppositions, presuppositions 
rather of personal experience than of conceptual 
thought, which govern Plotinus’ philosophy and 
cause him to use the traditional language in a 
new way. This ambitious undertaking he 
attempts to carry through only in the domain 
of ethics; but in his view the ethical doctrine 
of the Enneads, which has hitherto been rela- 
tively neglected, is more fundamental than the 
ontology and indeed contains the key to the 
whole system. This key is found in the anti- 
thesis between empirical consciousness and 
what he calls ‘metaphysical’ consciousness, or 
between the life of the soul as a part of the 
xdéopos and its life xa@ airfv. After examining 
the relationship of these two grades of inner 
experience he goes on to show that this anti- 
thesis is the determining factor in the develop- 
ment of Plotinus’ ethical teaching on its various 
sides. His method involves a good deal of 
rather fatiguing repetition, which sometimes 
appears, when divested of its elaborate termino- 
logical clothing, as repetition of the obvious. 
A more serious danger which he does not, I 
think, wholly escape is that of starting from 
what Plotinus ough? (logically) to have thought 
and proceeding to read it into the Enneads by 
an arbitrary selection of Belegstellen isolated 
from their context. I suspect that Plotinus was 

a less tidy and systematic thinker than Dr. 

Kristeller. Nevertheless the book will repay 

careful study. Particularly valuable are the 

chapter on the doctrine of freedom and the 
light thrown on the implications of a whole 
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series of Plotinian concepts, such as ma6os, 
dvayxaiov, mepioracis, omovdaios, atrdpxea, 
mpaéis. If one is left at the end with a sense of 
incompleteness, this is due to the limitation of 
the theme to the ethical field. We have been 
told much about the relation of the ‘meta- 
physical consciousness’ to the lower self and to 
the world of sense, but nothing about its proper 
content. The question as to the meaning of 
vous and vénois, which Bréhier’s work shows to 
be ¢he fundamental question about Plotinus, 
remains unanswered. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Kristeller will complete his interpretation 
by answering it for us in another volume. 
E. R. Dopps. 
University of Birmingham. 


A Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica 
of Bede. By PUTNAM FENNELL JONES. 
Pp. x+ 585. Cambridge (Mass.): Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1929. $6.50. 

ENGLAND has in Bede's history a document 

‘of far greater worth, both as regards form and 

matter, than the origines of Germany or of any 

other European nation’ (J. E. B. Mayor). It 
is very fitting, therefore, that a concordance to 
this work should at last be published, especially 
as it is based on the standard text of Dr. Plum- 
mer, whose pages and lines are quoted in addi- 
tion to the books and chapters. The author 
has enjoyed the advice of Professor Lane 

Cooper, the experienced maker of concordances, 

and the book should appeal powerfully to various 

classes of students. Those who are interested 
in the development of Latin will discover that 

Bede stands high among the purists of post- 

classical times. An excellent feature is that 

proper names are explained or have their 
modern equivalents added. The only slight 
criticisms that one might pass on the execution 
of the work are these: documents quoted by 

Bede should be distinguished from Bede’s own 

work; cross-references to alternative forms 

(¢.g., umanimis and unianimis) should have been 

given ; there was probably no word zdolatrus 

(p. 248), the form zdolatris being derived from 

idolatra ; there are misprints on pp. 116 and 301. 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Regula S. Benedicti: Specimina selecta e codice 
antiquissimo Oxontensi elegit atgue adnota- 
tione instruxit E. A. LOWE, Palacographiae 
apud Oxonienses Praelector. Pp. 15; § full- 
page plates. Oxonii: E Typographeo Claren- 
doniano, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE decision of the Bodleian authorities to 

issue the above work on the fourteen-hundredth 

anniversary of the foundation of the Benedictine 

Abbey of Monte Cassino will be generally 

acknowledged as appropriate. It happens that 

the Bodleian possesses, in MS. Hatton 48, the 
oldest extant manuscript of the Rule of St. 

Benedict, which is also the only uncial MS. of 

the Ru/e, while it is further ‘the oldest Oxford 

manuscript of English provenance, and ranks 
among the earliest productions of English scrip- 
toria’ (Dr. Craster’s preface). Dr. Lowe has 
written an admirable palaeographical introduc- 
tion to the carefully selected facsimiles, and 
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dates the MS. about A.D. 700, assigning it with 
some hesitation to Canterbury. These conclu- 
sions are not likely to be refuted, and it is 
satisfactory that they practically confirm the 
views of other recent scholars. Not the least 
important part of Lowe’s preface is his list of 
English uncial MSS. and charters, which con- 
tains twenty items, of which thirteen are happily 
still in England. He has little occasion in a 
palaeographical work to refer to printed editions 
in which use has been made of the Hatton MS. ; 
the reader will find this information most readily 
in the second edition of the Ru/e by Dom Butler, 
formerly Abbot of Downside, published at 
Freiburg im Breisgau early in 1928 (dated 1927). 
The present work is of altogether exceptional 
beauty. A. SOUTER. 
Universtty of Aberdeen. 





St, Andrews University Publications, XX VII. 
Palaeographia Latina. Part VI. Edited by 
Professor W. M. LINDSAY. Pp. 68; 10 
plates. London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. 
5s. net. 

THIS part of Professor Lindsay’s invaluable 

publication ought to be as welcome as any of 

its predecessors. The greater part of it con- 
sists of a thorough study of the St. Gall writing 
school in the second half of the eighth century 
by the well-known palaeographer Karl Liffler. 

This is an important addition to the studies of 

other writing schools, such as Verona, Bobbio, 

Mainz, Lorsch, Fulda, etc., already carried out 

mainly by Professor Lindsay himself. Some 

forty-two manuscripts still in the St. Gall S#/ts- 
bibliothek are passed under review, and ten 
admirable plates illustrate the script. I am 
glad to find Loffler in agreement with the view 

I reached twenty years ago that MS. 126 (St. 

Jerome on St. Matthew) is of the eighth cen- 

tury (saec. VIII.-IX. Scherrer, saec. 1X. Lind- 

say). Perhaps someone will extend the investi- 
gation to A.D. 850, and undertake a correspon- 
ding study of the Reichenau MSS. In par- 
ticular a study of the interrelations between the 

St. Gall and Reichenau ‘duplicate’ MSS. 

would be fascinating. The last two pages are 

devoted to a further article on the abbreviation 

‘haeret’ by Dom de Bruyne. I confess myself 

still sceptical about this abbreviation, but 

further investigation will perhaps shed more 
light on its possibility. A. SOUTER 
University of Aberdeen. 


Handboek der Latijnsche Letterkunde. Door 
Dr. P. J. ENK. I. De Latijnsche Letterkunde 
voor den Invloed van het Hellenisme. Pp. 320. 
Zutphen : W. J. Thieme en Cie, 1928. 

ALTHOUGH not so long as many books of the 

same number of pages, being printed in rather 

large type, this volume, by the fullness with 
which it treats a small portion of the history of 

Roman literature, suggests that the planned 

work of which it is the first volume will be of 

considerable size. The volume ends at the point 
at which many histories begin, just before the 
period of Livius Andronicus, who is here made 
to cede to Appius Claudius Caecus, the censor 
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ot 312 B.C., the honour of being the first Latin 
writer. Even Appius Claudius, however, is not 
reached before p. 282, and the greater part of 
the volume is devoted to topics which are rather 
preparatory to a history of literature than part of 
it. These topics are treated by Dr. Enk in a 
clear and interesting way, and his book ought to 
be useful to many whose interest is not so much 
in Roman literature as in Roman history in the 
wider sense, Roman religion, Roman law, or the 
languages of Italy. After a general introduction 
which consists of a sketch of the peoples of Italy, 
including the Etruscans, with some account not 
only of their character but of their languages, 
illustrated, in the case of Oscan and Umbrian, 
by specimens accompanied by a commentary, 
Dr. Enk passes in review what is known of the 
earliest kinds of Latin verse and prose, entering 
into considerable detail and giving numerous 
specimens, each accompanied by the necessary 
commentary. Bibliographical lists are appended 
to the treatment of each topic, but the aim of 
the author is that his book should be read 
through and not merely used for reference. A 
number of good photographs and drawings add 


appreciably to its interest. R. MCKENZIE. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 





Philological Studies in Ancient Glass. By 
MARY LUELLA TROWBRIDGE. (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. XIII., Nos. 3-4, August, Novem- 
ber, 1928.) Pp. 206. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1930. Paper. 

THE author has collected what must be virtually 

a complete list of the references to glass and 

glazing in Greek and Latin literature from 

Homer to Theophilus, and sets out to analyse 

critically the evidence they divulge as to the 

manufacture and use of glass in antiquity. 

Glass was always rather a mystery to the 
ancients and their references to it are full of 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies. In their 
statements on this subject old wives’ tales are 
mingled higgledy-piggledy with scientific facts, 
and the unravelling of the tangle proves to-day 
an impossible task. 

In this book a brave attempt is made to 
clarify the evidence. Archaeological finds, if 
called upon, might have helped in certain cases, 
though not everywhere, but no account is taken 
of them, for the author decided at the outset 
chat she must confine herself strictly to the 
literary evidence. A more logical arrangement 
with less repetition of quotations would have 
shortened the text considerably and thereby 
added to its value. The index, too, is sadly 
inadequate, and one misses an alphabetical list 
of the quotations from ancient sources. Mis- 
prints, especially in the Greek texts, are not 
rare. 

Nevertheless the book is welcome as the first 
attempt to collect the mass of evidence, good, 
bad, and indifferent. It will remain a useful 
reference book, not only for philologists, but 
also for archaeologists. D. B. HARDEN. 


Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 
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Donum Natalicium Schrijnen. Verzameling van 
opstellen door oudleerlingen en bevriende 
vakgenooten opgedragen aan Mgr. Prof. Dr. 
Jos. SCHRIJNEN beigelegenheid van zijn zestig- 
sten verjaardag, 3 Mei 1929. Pp. xxviii +926. 
Nijmegen-Utrecht : N. V. Dekker en Van de 
Vegt, 1929. 

OF this large and handsome volume of essays 

presented to Mgr. Schrijnen on his sixtieth 

birthday more than a third is written in German, 
more than a quarter in Dutch, more than a sixth 
in French, about a twelfth in English, and the 
remainder in Italian, Latin, Roumanian, and 
Bulgarian. It is divided into four sections 
according to subjects : Section I. (144 pp.) is 
devoted to general linguistic science, and includes 
essays on questions of general phonetics, syntax 
and word-geography, among which E. Sapir’s 
essay on Male and Female Forms of Speech in 

Yana is not the least interesting. Section II., on 

‘ Non-Indo-European Linguistic Science,’ opens 

with an article on Metaphorical Expressions in 

the Language of the Kwakiutl Indians by Franz 

Boas, which is followed by a number of other 

studies of the phonetics, syntax, or other features 

of languages spoken in various parts of the 
globe. From a classical point of view one of 

the most interesting is the essay (pp. 213-217) 

in which J. Melich proves that the Hungarian 

river-name Ompoly has never been pronounced 
with an / and is written without an 7 in mediae- 
val documents until the end of the eighteenth 
century (Onfoy, etc.) ; that Ampeie(nsium) is 
therefore more probable than Amfele(nstum) as 
the reading of C./.Z. III. 1308, p. 218 ; further- 
more, that the Roumanian name (Ompotu and 
Ampoiu, Ampot) is borrowed from Hungarian, 
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and that the Hungarian name cannot be Slav- 
onic or Bulgaro-Slavonic in origin. M. Cohen 
examines the definition and name of the Sirens, 
comparing together the ways in which the idea 
is rendered in various versions of the Old Tes- 
tament. F. Hestermann writes on ‘ Matriar- 
chalische Lykische Inschriften,’ and Professor 
Sayce on ‘The Linguistic Position of Hittite.’ 
Section III., covering 507 pages, is concerned 
with the ‘ European Languages,’ and falls into 
three subsections: Subsection A, ‘The Palaeo- 
European Substratum,’ includes an article by 
P. Kretschmer on the ‘ Tyrrhenian Inscription of 
Lemnos.’ Subsection B, ‘ Indo-European Com- 
parative Philology’ (pp. 325-613), contains 
detailed studies of particular problems too 
numerous to be catalogued here. It must 
suffice to draw attention to the interesting 
article of composite authorship edited by J. 
Vercoullie, entitled ‘Het “to bliktri”’-raadsel,’ 
in which it is made probable that the Greek 
word 1ré SXirvp has travelled through a large 
part of Europe and even reached England. 
Several of the essays are concerned with modern 
Romance or Germanic languages, and among 
the latter, as is natural, Dutch dialects are pro- 
minent. In Subsection C, ‘Classical Languages 
and Literature’ (pp. 617-782), Latin and Greek 
receive equal attention. Several of these essays 
are on points of literary history, textual criticism 
or interpretation, and one is on the mosaic in 
the apse of the church of St. Paulinus at Nola. 
Section IV. (pp. 785 ff.) is headed ‘History of 
Religion, Ethnology and Folklore,’ and is as 
wide in its range as the rest of the volume. 
R. MCKENZIE. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1930.) 


GRAMMAR.—March 24. Winifred M. Carmody, 
The Subjunctive in Tacitus (University of 
Chicago Press, 1926] (H. C. Nutting). Long 
review, generally unfavourable. 

LITERATURE.—May 5. N. Moseley, Characters 
and Epithets: a Study in Vergil’s Aeneid 
[Yale University Press, 1926] (J. J. Savage). 
An elaborate dissertation on V.’s use of 
epithets as applied to persons, especially to 
Dido, Juno, Venus, Ascanius and Aeneas. 

[The issue of March 24 contains a list of 
classical articles in non-classical periodicals. ] 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE. 
XXXII, JULY-OCTOBER, 1929. 

GREEK.—Efictetus: W. A. Oldfather, Contri- 
butions towards a Bibliography of E. Ap- 
pendix: Jacob Schenck’s Translation of the 
Encheiridion, 1534. Univ. Illinois, 1927. 
Favourable (J. Davreux). Homer: F. L. 
Clark, A Study of the Iliad in Translation, 
Chicago, 1927. Good introduction for young 





students without Greek (J. Davreux). So- 
phocles: A. Willem, Oedipe Roz*, éd. class- 
ique, Liége, 1928. Favourable (R. Scalais). 
Theocritus: FE. della Valle, // canto bucolico 
in Sicilia e nella Magna Grecia, Naples, 1927. 
Too imaginative (A. Severyns). 
LaTIN.—Caesar: L. A. Constans, Guerre des 
Gaules, Hachette, 1929. Attractive school 
edition (P. Faider). Catudlus: C. Saggio, 
C. testo e trad., Milan, 1928, 40 lire. An 
édition de luxe (Id.) Czcero: H. Bornecque 
et G. Rabaud, Sec. Action contre Verres, 7. 
V. Les Supplices, Coll. Budé, 1928. Favour- 
able (A. Willem). Zanius: N. Terzaghi, 
La technica tragica di E. (in Studi Ital. Filol. 
Class., 1928). Favourable (P. Faider). For- 
tunatus: D. Tardi, F. Etude sur un dernier 
représentant de la poésie latine dans la Gaule 
Mérovingienne, Boivin, 1927. Summary by 
L. Rochus. Horace: A. Dupouy, #., Grasset, 
Paris, 1928, pp. 266. Lively and interesting 
(E. Remy). Padlladius: J. Svennung, Om 
P. de medicina pecorum, Gothenburg, 1929. 
Good reply to Widstrand (L. Rochus). 
Pelagonius ; K. Hoppe, Die commenta artis 
med. veterinariae des P., Leipzig, 1927. 
Favourable (L. Herrmann). Piimy: A. M. 
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Guillemin, P. e¢ la vie littéraire de son temps, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1929. Favourable (P. 
Faider). Plautus: Fr. Marx, Rudens, Hirzel, 
Leipzig, 1928. Masterly edition (J. P. W.), 
N. Terzaghi, Intorno ai doppioni plautini (in 
Atti R. Accad. Torino, 1928.) Favourable 
(P. Faider). Seneca: C. Cardo, Didlegs a 
Sere: de la Clemencia. Fundacio Metge, 
Barcelona, 1926. Good compilation (P. 
Faider). G. Carlsson, Zu S. Tragidien. 
Lesungen und Deutungen, Lund, 1928-9. 
L. Herrmann accepts some. G. Ammendola, 
Della Clemenza, Paravia, Turin, 1928. Fa- 
vourable (L. Rochus). C. Favez, ad Marciam 
de consolatione, de Boccard, 1928. Very 
useful(L. Herrmann). Virgil: M. de Coppet, 
Les Buc. de V. trad. en alexandrins, Helsing- 
fors, 1928. Unfavourable(Id.). N. Terzaghi, 
Nevio e V., 1929, pp. 23. Vindicates V. 
from a suspicion of servility (P. Faider). 
H. Wagenvoort, V.’s vierte Ekloge und das 
Sidus Julium, Amsterdam, 1929, pp. 37. 
Theory (the child is Octavius) rejected by 
L. Herrmann. Vulgate: H. J. Vogel, Vul- 
gatastudien, Minster, 1928. Favourable 
(J. P. W.). 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—E. Gjerstad, Studies in Pre- 
historic Cyprus, Upsala, 1926. D. M. Rob- 
inson, A Preliminary Report on the Excava- 
tions at Olynthus, Amer. J. Arch., 1929. 
Summaries by J. Herbillon. 

History.—M. A. Levi, La Constituzione 
vomana dai Gracchi a Giulio Cesare, Val- 
lecchi, Florence, 1928. E. Cavaignac, La 
paix romaine, de Boccard, 1928. V.Chapot, 
Le monde romain (Evolution de |’ Humanité, 
1927). Reviews by R. Scalais. J. B. Bury, 
The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians, 
Macmillan, 1928. Favourable (J. de Ghel- 
linck). R. Scalais, Z’évolution de la con- 
stitution rom., pp. 23 (A. Willem). J. W. 
Mackail, Zhe lesson of Imperial Rome 
(lecture), Murray, 1928. Favourable (Id.). 

GENERAL.—E. H. Warmington, Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and India, Cam- 
bridge, 1928. Favourable (J. de Ghellinck). 
J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und 
Kriegsfiihrung der Griechen und Rimer, 
1928. Summary by H. van de Weerd. H. 
Delehaye, Sanctus. Essai sur le Culte des 
Saints dans lAntiguité, Brussels, 1927. 
Learned and clear (J. Hubaux). L. Kohler, 
Die Briefe des Sokrates und der Sokrattker, 
Leipzig, 1928 (Philologus). Favourable (A. 
Severyns). O. Kern, Hermann Diels und 
Carl Robert. Ein biograph. Versuch. Leip- 
zig, 1927 (Id.). P. J.Koets, Aetowapovia. A 
contribution to the knowledge of religious 
terminology in Greek. Utrecht, 1929. Fa- 
vourable i(J. Herbillon). E. Bevan, Stotciens 
et Sceptiques, trad. Belles Lettres, 1927. 
Favourable (E. Remy). C.C. Thursby and 
G. D. Kyne, Living Latin for the Junior 
High School, Macmillan, New York. Highly 
praised by L. Rochus. P. Faider notices 


three papers by E. Malcovati, Favorinus o 
Favonius? De Catonis orationibus censoriis: 
Jl latino come lingua universale (Pavia, 
1927-9). 
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PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
APRIL—JUNE, 1930. 


GREEK LITERATURE.—W. M. A. van de Wijn- 


persse, De terminologie van het jachtwezen 
617 Sophocles [Amsterdam, 1929. Pp. 95] 
(Kraemer). Interesting and instructive work, 
opening up a not much trodden field. Sopho- 
cles appears to use hunting terms less fre- 
quently than Aeschylus and Euripides.—W. 
Schadewaldt, Der Aufbau des Pindarischen 
Epinikion (Schriften der Kénigsberger Ge- 
lehrten Gesellschaft, 1928. Pp. 84] (Kalinka). 
Though not free from objections S.’s treatise 
advances our knowledge of Pindar’s methods. 
—C. F. Kumaniecki, De Satyro Peripatetico 
(Cracow, 1929] (Blatt). Reviewer gives 
summary of the main results of this penetra- 
ting research.—A. Severyns, Le cycle épique 
dans lécole d’Aristarque (Liége and Paris, 
1928, Vaillant-Carmanne and Champion. 
Pp. 454] (Lorenz). Contains a wealth of 
material, especially from scholia on Homer, 
which good indices make easily accessible. — 
Hippolytus’ Werke, 4 Bd.: Die Chronik. 
Hergestellt von A. Bauer, durchgesehen und 
herausg. von R. Helm. Die griech.-christl. 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrh., Bd. 36 
[Leipzig, 1929, Hinrichs. Pp. viii + 562] 
(Mras). Equal praise is due to B. and to H. 
for their great achievement. In addition to 
text there are critical notes, parallel passages, 
and a very clear index. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—P. C. Tacitus Germania. 


Herausg., iibersetzt und mit Bemerkungen 
versehen von E. Fehrle [Munich, 1929, Leh- 
mann. Pp. vii + 110, with 39 figures on 
14 plates and 1 map] (Gudeman). Text 
open to some criticism, translation (opposite 
text) generally skilful and clear, commentary 
concentrates on cult usages and folklore. 
Serviceable and warmly recommended in 
spite of gaps.— Apulei Metamorphoseon libri 
XZ. Ed. C. Giarratano [Turin, 1929. Pp. 
1+ 333] (Helm). Valuable addition to the 
series of the Corpus Script. Lat. Paravianum. 
G.’s work is on a level with the best critical 
editions. The text, which reviewer con- 
siders too conservative, is discussed at length. 
—Cicéron Discours. Tome V/I. Texte et. 
et trad. par A. Boulanger [Paris, 1929, Soc. 
d’édition ‘Les Belles Lettres’ Pp. 194] 
(Klotz). Good edition except for the critical 
apparatus, which is both insufficient and un- 
reliable.—Asinarius und Rapularius. Her- 
ausg. von K. Langosch. Sammlung mittellat. 
Texte, Nr. 10 [Heidelberg, 1929, Winter. 
Pp. xii + 108] (Manitius). Very careful edition 
based on every available MS. Questions of 
language and metre thoroughly discussed. 
Highly praised.—Q. Septimi Florentini Ter- 
tulliant Ad nationes libri duo. Ed. J. G. 
Borleffs [Leiden, 1929. Brill. Pp. xix+155] 
(Tolkiehn). In the main a critical edition in 
which one can take pleasure. Much fuller 
apparatus than is unfortunately customary 
nowadays.—-E. Cesareo, // carme natalizio 
nella poesia latina (Palermo, 1929. Pp. 229] 
(Helm). Rightly emphasizes the significance 
ot the Genius for the Romans. But the book 
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is permeated by a one-sided idealism and 
would have been much improved by a good 
dose of scepticism.—A. M. Guillemin, P/ine 
et la vie littéraire de son temps (Paris, 1929, 
Soc. d’édition ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 155] 
(Ax). Though not fulfilling every require- 
ment in exploring and interpreting details, 
G. is thoroughly familiar with literary life in 
Pliny’s time and presents a picture full of 
spirit—F. Novotny, Etat actuel des ¢tudes 
sur le rhythme de la prose latine. Eus suppl. 
vol. V. [Lwow, 1929. Pp. vii+95] (Klotz). 
A happy idea to sum up the present position 
in this field. N. has provided a first-rate aid 
to further research by showing what has so 
far been done and how much is of real value. 
Reviewer gives detailed summary of contents. 
HisTory.—J. Carcopino, Autour des Gracques. 
Etudes critiques [Paris, 1928, Soc. d’édition 
‘Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 307] (Stein). A 
notable addition to the literature concerning 
this important period of Roman history. 
Exceptionally penetrating study leading to 
surprising, at times even revolutionary, re- 
sults.—T. R. S. Broughton, The Romanization 
of Africa Proconsularis (Baltimore, 1929, 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. ix + 233] 
(Stein). Deals with history of Roman Africa 
down to Septimius Severus. Careful work, 
but the unnecessarily sharp division into 
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periods makes it rather a collection of 
separate investigations than a continuous 
account of the development of the province. 

LEXICOGRAPHY. — F. Muller and E. H. 
Renkema, Peknopt Latijnsch-Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek (Groningen, 1928. Pp. 1038] 
(Kraemer). Careful and thorough. Includes 
brief etymologies of words and historical 
notes about persons. Takes its place worthily 
by the side of Muller’s ‘ Grieksch Woorden- 
boek.’ 

EPIGRAPHY, PALAEOGRAPHY, PAPYROLOGY.— 
S. Moller, Griechische Papyrt aus dem Ber- 
liner Museum [Géteborg, 1929. Pp. viii+95, 
and 2 plates] (K. F. W. Schmidt). Thirteen 
hitherto unpublished papyri carefully edited 
with detailed commentary.—N. S. N. Val- 
min, /nscriptions de la Messénie (Lund, 1929. 
Pp. 48, and 4 plates] (Hiller v. Gaertringen). 
Recommended both for variety of texts and 
excellent plates.—E. K. Rand, Studies in the 
Script of Tours. I. A survey of the MSS. of 
Tours |Cambridge, Mass., 1929, the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America. Vol. I., Text, 
Pp. xxi + 245; Vol. II., Pp. 16 and 200 
plates] (Lehmann). Remarkable achieve- 
ment. R. has made a magnificent and 
largely successful attempt in dealing with 
Tours to describe in full a leading school of 
writing of the Carolingian age. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the 
Ph.D., M.Sc. and M. Litt. Degrees in the 
University of Cambridge for the academical 
year 1928-29. Pp. 95. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Paper. 

Arctos. Acta Historica Philologica Philo- 
sophica Fennica. Vol. I, Fasc. 1-2, pp. 1-40. 
M. Hammarstrém: Die antiken Buchsta- 
bennamen. Helsingfors, 1930. Paper. 

Beckmann (F.) Geographie und Ethnographie 
in Caesars Bellum Gallicum. Pp. 192. Dort- 
mund: Ruhfus, 1930. Paper. 

Beeson (C. H.) Lupus of Ferriéres as Scribe 
and Text Critic. A Study of his Autograph 
Copy of Cicero’s Le oratore. With a Fac- 
simile of the Manuscript. Pp. xi+ 51+218. 
(The Mediaeval Academy of America. Pub- 
lication No. 4.) Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1930. Cloth, 


$12. 

Bibliothek Warburg. Vortrage. 1926-1927. 
Pp. xi+248; 92 plates. 1927-1928. Pp. ix+ 
341; 42 plates. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
Paper, RM. 25 and 20. 

Billson (C. J.) Ov8dpov ’Emwixia, Pindar’s Odes 
of Victory. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes, 

with an introduction and a translation into 

English verse by C. J. B.: embellished with 

wood-engravings by J. Farleigh. Pp. xxiv+ 


193. Oxford: Blackwell, 1930. Cloth and 
boards, 73s. 6d. net. 

Bimillennium Vergilianum. A Vergilian Ex- 
hibition. Held at the New York Public 
Library. List of books and manuscripts, 
with an introductory essay by C. Knapp. 
Pp. 40; illustrations. New York: Public 
Library, 1930. Paper. 

Bonner (R. J.) and Smith (G.) The Administra- 
tion of Justice from Homer to Aristotle. 
Vol. 1. Pp. ix+390. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press (Cambridge: University 
Press), 1930. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Bornecque (H.) Ovide. Les Amours. Re- 
médes a l’Amour. Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 18 and 
10 fr. respectively. 

Bornecque (H.) et Courbaud (E.) Cicéron. De 
l’Orateur. Livre troisitme. Texte établi 
par H. B. et traduit par E.C. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 20 fr. 

Brinton (A. C.) Maphaeus Vegius and his Thir- 
teenth Book of the Aeneid. A Chapter on 
Virgil in the Renaissance. Pp. xi+ 183; 
illustrations. California : Stanford University 
Press (London: Milford), 1930. Cloth, 35s. 
net. 
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Ausgewahlte Komédien des 


Brix- Niemeyer. 
Erklart von B.-N. 


T. Maccius Plautus. 
Zweites Bandchen. Captivi. 7. Auflage 
bearbeitet von O. Kéhler. Pp. 108. Leipzig 
and Berlin : Teubner, 1930. Paper, RM. 3.60 
(bound, 4.20). 

Butler (A. J.) Sport in Classic Times. Pp. xi+ 
213; illustrations. London: Ernest Benn, 
1930. Cloth, 16s. net. 

Byzantinische "Zeitschrift. Dreissigster Band. 
Pp. xiii+681; 1 portrait, XVI plates, 4o il- 
lustrations. F estgabe A. Heisenberg zum 60. 
Geburtstage gewidmet. eg and Berlin : 
Teubner, 1929-30. Paper, RM. 50. 

Calderini (A.) Aquileia Romana. Ricerche di 
storia e di epigrafia. Pp. cxxxvi+ 594. (Pub- 
blicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Serie quinta, Volume X.) Milan: 
‘Vita e Pensiero,’ 1930. Paper, L. 75. 

Castiglioni (L.) Lucio Anneo Seneca. Della 
tranquillita dell’ anima. Della brevita della 
vita. Testo critico e versione. Pp. xxxix+ 
154. Turinetc.: Paravia, 1930. Paper, L. 21. 

Cesareo (E.) P. Terenzio Afro, I] Punitor di se 
stesso (Heautontimorumenos). Traduzione 
di E.C. Pp. xvi+119. (Le Commedie di 
Terenzio tradotte col testo a fronte.) Turin 
etc.: Paravia, 1930. Paper, L. 8.50. 

Corbett (P. E.) The Roman Law of Marriage. 
Pp. xii+254. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
(London: Milford), 1930. Cloth, 15s. net. 

Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. IV, Part II. Terracotta 
lamps. By O. Broneer. Pp. x+340; 210 
figures, XXXIII plates. Cambridge (U.S.A.): 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Cloth. $5. 

Coulon (V.) et Van Daele (H.) Aristophane. 
Tome V. L’Assemblée des Femmes. Ploutos, 
Texte établi par V.C. et traduit par H.V.D. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 30 fr. 

D Agostino (V.) Q. Orazio Flacco. Le Satire. 
Col commento del Dott. V. D’A. Edizione 


integra: pp. xxxii+323. Edizione per le 
Scuole: pp. xxxii+ 303. Milan etc.: Soc. 
Anon. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1930. Paper, 
L. 20 and 16. 

Dalmeyda (G.) Andocide. Discours. Texte 


(Collection des Universités 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 


établi et traduit. 
de France.) Paris: 
1930. Paper, 25 fr. 

Davids (J. A.) De Orosio et Sancto Augustino 
Priscillianistarum adversariis commentatio 
historica et philologica. Pp. 301. The 
Hague: A. N. Govers N.V. Paper. 

Dottin (G.) Les Argonautiques d’Orphée. 
Texte établi et traduit. (Nouvelle Collection 
de Textes et Documents.) Paris: ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1930. Paper, 50 fr. 

Drabkin (J. E.) The Copa. An Investigation 
of the Problem of Date and Authorship with 
Notes on Some Passages of the Poem. Pp. 
vii+107, Geneva (New York): The W. F. 
Humphrey Press, 1930. Paper. 

During (1.) Die Harmonielehre des Klaudios 

Ptolemaios. Herausgegeben von 1.D. Pp. 

civ+147.. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 

XXXVI. 1930: 1.) Géteborg: Wettergren 

och Kerber, 1930. Paper, ro kr. 
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Duthie (A.) A Primer of Greek History. Pp. 
143; illustrations and maps. London: 
Harrap, 1930. Cloth, 2s. 

Frazer (Sir J. G.) The Growth of Plato’s Ideal 
Theory. Anessay. Pp. xi+114. London: 
Macmillan, 1930. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Frutiger (P.) Les Mythes de Platon. Etude 
philosophique et littéraire. Pp. 295. Paris: 
Alcan, 1930. Paper, 35 fr. 

Funaioli (G.) Esegesi Virgiliana Antica. Pro- 
legomeni alla edizione del commento di 
Giunio Filargirio e di Tito Gallo. Pp. 509. 
(Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore, Serie quarta, Volume IX.) 
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